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Harry Bradshaw, the Port- 
marneck (Co. Dublin) pro- 
fessional, is Ireland’s outstand- 
ing golfer. 

He hit the world’s headlines 
last year when he and his part- 
ner, Christie O’Connor, won the 
Canada Cup in Mexico- City. 
He was runner-up for the indi- 
vidual prize in the same contest. 

His other victories last year 
included the Dunlop _ Irish 
“Pro” (with Norman Drew), 
P.G.A. Close Championship, 
the Michael Moran Cup, and 
as one of the 12 outstanding 
sportsmen he was awarded the 
Caltex Trophy. British golfing 
writers chose him as the best 
golfer of the year. 
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your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller or post to 
IntsH _Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ircland 
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Wanted North and South : a wartime 
sense of urgency 


The Unity of Our 


Economic Problem 


PROFESSOR C. F. CARTER 


HE economic probiems of 

Northern Ireland and the 
Republic of Ireland are much more 
similar than is usually realised, or 
than is usually admitted by poli- 
ticians: that geography is stronger 
than politics: and that in conse- 
quence we have a great deal to 
learn from each other. 

A curious example of the isola- 
tion produced by the Border is 
provided by the monumental 
Economic Survey of Northern 
Ireland, by my colleagues Pro- 
fessor K. S. Isles and Mr. N. 


Cuthbert. The Survey contains 
hardly any mention at all of the 
fact that Northern Ireland has a 
neighbour over the land frontier. 
This article therefore attempts to 
make a few of the comparisons 
which the Survey might have 
made. 

The crude birth rate in England 
and Wales has in recent years 
been between 15 and 16 per 1,000 
population: that in the Republic 
and in Northern Ireland around 
21. The marriage rate in the 
North has since the war been 
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almost exactly half-way between 
that for England and Wales and 
that for the Republic; this is 
partly because there are propor- 
tionately a few more people of 
marriageable age in the North, and 
partly because the usual age of 
marriage, though not as low as in 
England, is lower than in the 
South. 

For the age-group 2§ to 34, for 
instance, the Republic has two 
single men to every married man, 
and married women do not greatly 
outnumber the single: Northern 
Ireland has more married men 
than single, and two married 
women to each spinster: while 
England and Wales has, in this 
age-group, more than four times as 
many married women as spinsters. 

If one takes all females (includ- 
ing children), one finds that in the 
Republic 30 per cent. were mar- 
ried at the time of the 1951 
Census, in Northern Ireland 37 
per cent., and in England and 
Wales 49 per cent. 

The high birth rate in the 
Republic is therefore due to high 
fertility within marriage, modified 
by a tendency to remain single or 
to get married late; the high birth 
rate in Northern Ireland arises 
from lower fertility within mar- 
riage, but marriage is more likely 


and is earlier. The crude death 
rate in the North tends to be 
somewhat below II per 1,000 


population, while that in the South 
is around 12. 

The infant mortality rate seems 
to be falling faster in the North, 
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and the tuberculosis death rate is 
considerably lower; the cancer 
death rate appears to be much the 
same for men, but to be higher for 
women than in the South. 

With a birth rate of 21 and a 
death rate of 11 or 12, both popu- 
lations have a rate of natural in- 
crease of about I per cent. per 
year, the rate being a little higher 
in Northern Ireland than in the 
Republic, and in each area twoy 
and a half to three times the rate 
ruling across the water. 

A rate of natural increase of I 
per cent. per year would double 
the population in seventy years. In 
fact the rate of increase has of 
course been much less than this in 
Northern Ireland, while the popu- 
lation of the Republic has been 
falling. Both areas have kept 
their population problem in 
check by very substantial emigra- 
tion, amounting in recent years to 
a net outflow of about 40,000 a 
year from the Republic and about 
9,000 a year from Northern Ire- 
land. 

The two countries thus share an 
emigration problem, and both are 
concerned to multiply the oppor- | 
tunities of productive employment | 
within their areas. This is made | 
more onerous by the considerable 
release of workers from agriculture. 
In Northern Ireland the number of ( 
full-time male workers in agricul- ( 
ture, including owners of farms, 
was 105,000 in 1938, and in the 
ensuing twenty years this number 
has fallen by more than 20,000; 
in the Republic the total number 
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of males engaged in farm work w 
§22,000 as recently as 1945, but 
only 409,000 in togs—0 decline of 
over 20 per cent. in eleven years. 
The total labour force in agricul- 
ture, forestry and fishing iell by 
over 2 quarter in the twenty years 
19; 36- 5 >. 

A cecline so rapid must clearly 
flatten out before lon g, and in fact 
the present rate of fall of the labour 
force appears to be less than that 
experienced a few years 2go; but 
no one seems confident that the fall 
is near its cad. 

The Emigration Commissioa 
found that the output “ per person 
depending on agriculture for a 
livelihood ” was in the Republic 
in 1950-51 much the lowest in 
North-West Evrope; it was less 
than a third of that in the United 
Kingdom or Denmark, and about 
two-thirds of that in France. The 
Commission added: “It is a rea- 
sonable conjecture that by Evro- 
peaa standards the present volume 
of output could be produced by 
about two-thirds the number 
of workers at present on farms.” 
This means, of course, that agricul- 
tural incomes are low, and until 
productivity is increased the drift 
to better-paid jobs is liable to con- 
tinue. 

The Isles report, while admitt- 
ing that it might be possible to in- 
crease the number of workers 
engaged in agriculture, goes on : 

“Given the way in which 
farming in Northern Ireland is 
carried on, measures designed 
to increase either the total 
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volume of farm production or 
average productivity per head 
would be likely to cause not an 
increase in the industry’s labour 
force but a decrease. . . . There 
is no reason to believe that the 
limit to the contraction has yet 
been reached.” 

It follows that both areas are 
faced with a need to increase very 
greatly the opportunities for 
employment industry and 
services. Northern Ireland’s popu- 
lation is only 40 per cent. rural, as 
against 60 per cent. for the 
Republic, and the North therefore 
naturally thinks of “development” 
as being industrial. But in fact in 
both areas new employment must 
for some time to come be provided 
mainly in industry and services. 

It may be that a way of achiev- 
ing this is to concentrate aid on 
agriculture, and let prosperity flow 
out from this basic industry to the 
rest of the economy, but this im- 
plies that helping agriculture is a 
means to industrial expansion, not 
an alternative to it. 

Personally I think that the argu- 
ment that “the land must come 
first because it is Ireland’s princi- 
pal natural resource” is economi- 


cally a poor one. In the long run 
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the pressure of world population 
seems bound to ensure prosperity 
to a country which can offer an 
agricultural surplus so close to 
great centres of industrial popula- 
tion. That prosperity will itself pro- 
vide the conditions for increased 
efficiency. 

But the “long run” is a long 
time coming, and I am by no 
means persuaded that in the next 
ten or twenty years there will be 
an easy market for the products of 
Southern Irish agriculture. They 
have to sell over the barriers 
thrown up by nations insistent on 
protecting their own farmers. 
They have to sell in areas whose 
populations are not growing fast, 
and the stomachs of those popula- 
tions are not growing at ail. 

Of course everything in reason 
must be done to improve efficiency, 
to cut costs, to streamline market- 
ing and so forth; but I do not be- 
lieve that action on these lines 
alone will so transform the situa- 
tion that tens of thousands of new 
jobs will be created in industry 
and services every year. For that 
vigorous action is needed on the 
industrial as well as the agricul- 
tural front. 

In achieving an increase of 
employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries, Northern Ireland has to 
contend with difficulties which do 
not exist in the Republic. Her 
third largest source of employment 
(after agriculture and the distribu- 
tive trades) is the linen industry, 
and this has been declining since 
1926 at least. 
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Another major industry is ship- 
building and marine engineering, 
whose competitive position does 
not seem to offer much prospect 
of lively expansion, and which 
may, indeed, contract; another 
considerable employer is the air- 
craft industry, whose fortunes are 
subject to violent fluctuation. Be- 
fore the North can begin to talk 
about industrial expansion, she has 
to offset by new development the 
declines of her existing industries. 
This problem does not appear to 
be so serious in the South. 

On the other hand, Northern 
Ireland has some considerable 
advantages in her access to the 
wealth of the United Kingdom 
Exchequer—or, to put the matter 
more accurately, in fact that 
she pays very little towards the 
services (like defence and foreign 
representation) provided by the 
United Kingdom government, 
many of which the Republic has to 
provide from her own resources as 
an independent state 

Northern Ireland also obtains an 
advantage from her inclusion 
within the boundaries of a great 
industrial state. She receives an 
overflow from the generally high 
activity of Britain; this is seen, for 
instance, in firms moving to 
Northern Ireland to escape local 
labour difficulties in England. 

Yet another item to set in the 
balance is the fact that essential 
elements of economic policy for 
Northern Ireland, such as tax 
rates, are decided at Westminster 
on grounds much wider than the 
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special needs of the Northern 
Ireland economy. The Republic 
cannot be wholly free from British 
influence, notably in monetary 
policy, but she has the great 
advantage of freedom to operate 
the main tools of economic policy 
to her own advantage. 

But when one looks at the pro- 
blem of industrial development in 
Ireland, North and South, these 
relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages fall into place as minor 
influences. In both areas, by far 
the most important problems in 
securing industrial development 
are shortage of ideas and shortage 
of business ability to carry them 
out. These problems are much 
more serious than the shortage of 
finance, which is often a mere 
symptom of the lack of ideas and 
ability to be expected from credit- 
worthy borrowers. 

Both countries, if they are to 
achieve a rate of economic deve- 
lopment appropriate to their 
employment problem, will need a 
great deal more industrial capital. 
Foreign investors cannot be 
expected to invest money in Ire- 
land for the sake of the smile in 
Irish eyes; and there are narrow 
limits to the extent to which Irish 
investors should be expected to 
put patriotism before profit. 

The first need, therefore, is to 
show that investment in Ireland 
has promise of profit; once this is 
shown, the problem of getting 
money will be largely solved. Now 
it is possible to make a case, of 
apparently overwhelming strength, 
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T seems to be very difficult 

for some people to realise 
that the Northern Protestant can 
think of himself without in- 
congruity as both Irish and 
British: and that so far from 
the British connection being 
maintained by armed force, it 
is a reality in the minds and 
affections of a large number of 
people. 

No moving of borders can 
affect the spiritual disunity of 
Ireland; and the breaking of 
the British connection would, 
in my view, bring economic 
ruin to Northern Ireland 
without any substantial com- 
pensating advantage to the 
Republic. Northern Ireland in- 
dustries have been slowly 
fashioned over a long period to 
fit in to the British economy, 
and they would be gravely 
weakened if they became to 
any degree “foreign” to the 
British buyer. 

Prof. C. F. Carter 


) 


for the assertion that investment 
in Ireland, North or South, will 
never be as profitable as that in 
neighbouring countries—raw ma- 
terials are lacking, centres of 
population are far away, freight 
charges bear heavily, technical 


change and the trends of pricing 
systems favour industrial location 
close to large populations. 

If one accepts the pessimistic 
investment in 
relatively 


conclusion that 
Ireland is necessarily 
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unprofitable, it follows either that 
industrial development must be 
carried out despite the profit 
motive by Government action— 
and, as we shall see, this is hardly 
likely to work—or that it will not 
occur. If it does not occur, then 
emigration at a high rate is likely 
to continue, and unemployment 
will remain a serious problem. 
(Unemployment does not really 
have an independent significance 
in Ireland; it is the pool of those 
who are unable or unwilling to 
emigrate, or who are about to 
emigrate.) 

In this unhappy condition, emi- 
gration is the means by which 
Ireland maintains a tolerable stan- 
dard of living for those who 
emain; without this outlet, stan- 
dards of living in both parts of 
the country would fall. 

It is probably true that a 
thorough-going socialist policy, in- 
volving the collectivisation of 
agriculture and complete state 


direction of industry, could create 
in either part of Ireland a viable 
and expanding economy. But Mr. 
Krushchev is hardly likely to be 
invited to Belfast or Dublin as an 
adviser; and if one considers what 
the State can do within the frame- 
work of democracy and of an 
economy of small firms and small 
farms, the prospects are much 
more doubtful. 

The spending of money on pro- 
jects which “do not pay ”—that 
is, which produce goods for which 
people at home or abroad are un- 
willing to pay the economic cost 
—will certainly create additional 
demand, though it may only do so 
at the cost of reducing demand 
elsewhere. But in so far as there is 
a genuine addition to demand, 
citizens of both parts of Ireland 
will spend the proceeds largely on 
goods from Great Britain and else- 
where (the “marginal propensity 
to import ” being very high); and 

(Continued on page 107) 


EXTRACT from a love-letter written in his cell by an almost 
illiterate County Cork boy many years ago: 

“ Far away from where I am now there is a little gap in 

the hills, and beyond it the sea, and it is there I do be look- 

ing the whole day long, for ‘tis the nearest thing to yourself 


Gap in the Hills 


that I can see.” 


The judge, Mr. Justice Johnston, was so struck by the 
beauty of the letter that he supplied the money to enable 


the boy to get married. 


Maurice HEALy, K.C., The Old Munster Circuit 


FAD: Something that comes in one era and out the other. 
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A good clean sport and a thriving export business : twin 
aims of the Greyhound Board 


They'll Get Rid of the 
“ Greyhound ” Spivs 


MONTY 


AS chairman of the Irish Cours- 
ing Club, seventy-four-year- 
old Tom Ahern is a man of 
mature judgment, not given to 
making wild statements. But he 
told me: “Irish greyhound racing 
needs cleaning up. There is an 
awful lot of hookey work.” 

Strong words. But not rash 
ones. Mr. Ahern carefully thought 
over them as we talked in his 
home in Celbridge’s main street 
in County Kildare. : 

“One day,” he added, “we 
will get the spivs and fly boys out 
of the sport. And that day is not 
far away. 

“Only by doing that can we 
hope to get people to come back 
to the dog tracks without think- 
ing they are going to be swindled, 
or treated as mugs.” 

Mr. Ahern, six feet tall, grey- 
haired, and with the bearing of 
a soldier, has been chairman of 
the standing joint committee of 
the Irish Coursing Club for the 
past seven years. 

He is also a member of the 
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Government - nominated Grey- 
hound Board, which is expected 
to take control of the sport. The 
aims of the Board: To clean up 
and improve the industry; to give 
owners, breeders and the public 
a squarer deal; and to improve 
facilities at tracks. Already plans 
are well advanced for the intro- 
duction of totes at the main 
centres. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Ahern, 
a greyhound owner for more 
than fifty years, “the bookmakers 
are against a lot of our ideas, but 
they are only talking through their 
pockets. 

“What I want is to see families 
—husband, wife, and children— 
going to meetings and enjoying 
them. I am sure that is what will 
happen. I want to see a get-tough 
policy with offenders . . . so that 
if a man is warned off he is 
warned off for a long, long time. 
That is the only way to restore 
the good name that the sport 
should have, Everyone will bene- 
fit by it.” 
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He told me that the Board 
hopes to increase prize money at 
tracks, and possibly for coursing. 
To encourage breeders by making 
the racing greyhound a more 
worthwhile financial proposition. 
To restore the value of exported 
greyhounds to its post-war peak 
of well over a million pounds a 
year. 

Nothing but the best will do 
for the greyhounds at Kingsfurze, 
Irish base of the Greyhound 
Racing Association, owners of 
eight of Britain’s most fashionable 
tracks. 

They live in clean, warm 
kennels. Their runs are neatly 
fenced with shining, meshed wire. 
The food they eat is cooked in a 
kitchen as spotless as that in a 
West End hotel. 

Things are done on a grand 
scale for the G.R.A. dogs at 
Kingsfurze, where they are bred, 
reared, and trained before being 
sent to Britain to race. 

The man in charge of this de- 
luxe home for dogs is thirty-four- 
year-old Jim Barry, quiet-spoken 
family man who mixes science, 
psychiatry, and strict common- 
sense in his handling of his 
speedy, well-bred charges. 

Jim Barry is a man with both 
feet firmly on the ground. He is 
one of the most modest big-timers 
I have ever come across. He is 
wholeheartedly behind the small 
man. 

“We are in greyhound breed- 
ing and racing in a very large 


way,” he told me as we strolled 
together around the well-laid-out 
kennels. 

“ But it is the small man who 
is the backbone of greyhound 
racing. And he is the man who 
has suffered most. He has had a 
very rough deal.” 

As we walked past excitedly 
barking groups of some of the 
best-bred dogs in the game, he 
added: “Something has got to 
be done for the small man... 
maybe the man who can’t afford 
dogs like these. The way things 
are at the moment—and the way 
they have been for some time— 
this game is breaking his heart.” 

We walked in silence for a 
moment. Then he added: “I sup- 
pose this new Government Grey- 
hound Racing Board will do a lot 
for the sport. But it is absolute 
nonsense for track managers to 
say that in the past they have 
been unable to do anything be- 
cause of taxation. 

“There is a_ terrific amount 
they could have done if they had 
really wanted to help. They could 
have had more races for puppies; 
races for bitches; more sweep- 
stakes to give the small man a 
chance to win worthwhile prize 
money. But the only thing they 
have done is to sit back and com- 
plain.” 

He talked, too, of the need for 
a rule to prevent dogs from im- 
proving their race-times by as 
much as seconds. 

“ At the moment the small man 
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goes to a meeting and feels that 
he has got a fair chance of win- 
ning. But he finds that he is 
beaten by a dog that does two 
seconds better than any previous 
time. The result: he goes home 
full of disappointment. 

“Even if he wins a race at a 
provincial meeting, what does he 
get out of it? Just £3 prize- 
money. Hardly enough to pay his 
expenses, let alone allow him to 
get enough money together to 
breed from good dogs.” 

The G.R.A. Kennels at Naas 
were set up twelve years ago to 
breed top-class dogs for the com- 
pany’s tracks in Britain. At that 
time Mr. Barry was training 
privately. 

“I found it hard to make the 
game pay,” he said. “ When 
Brigadier Richard Critchley, 
executive director of racing for 
the G.R.A., gave me the chance 
of joining the kennels as assistant 
trainer I took it with both hands. 
That was eleven years ago. A 
great chance, and I was grateful 
for it.” 

Since that day Jim Barry’s am- 
bition—and the ambition of the 
kennel—has been to breed and 
rear a winner of the English 


Greyhound Derby at White City, 
London. 

Mr. Ahern, who has a thirty- 
acre farm and a butcher’s shop in 
Celbridge, has had scores of dogs 
. . all.of them with the prefix 
“ Celbridge ”. 

And although he can claim 
many successes in the coursing 
field—including the purse and the 
plate of the Irish Cup—he has 
had more than his share of bad 
luck in his quest for top honours. 

As he thought back on the dogs 
he has owned and trained, with 
his wife, Mary, jogging his 
memory, Mr. Ahern told me: 

“A man gets only one really 
great dog in his lifetime . . . I 
had one. He was one of the very 
few that didn’t have the prefix 
Celbridge. He was called Alert 

. . about the fastest thing I have 
ever seen on four legs. I and many 
of my friends thought he was 
certain to win the National Cup 
at Newbridge. But he developed 
some internal trouble, and I had 
to withdraw him.” 

The name of Cork-born Mr. 
Ahern first appeared as a winning 
owner in 1918. His ambitions 
still lie in the coursing field . . . 
with the Irish Cup as his goal. 


YOUR son will follow your footsteps more easily than he will 


follow your advice. 


WANTED immediately, two waiters; must have tals. 


Advt. in Dublin newspaper 
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What ts it like to be married 
to a famous man of letters ? 


My Husband 
BRENDAN 
BEHAN 


BEATRICE BEHAN 


I SUPPOSE my husband must be 
one of the most widely-discussed 
men in these islands. Discussed not 
only for his brilliance as a play- 
wright and an author, but also for 
his drinking habits. 

The notable time when he was 
drunk while being interviewed on 
TV is only one such occasion. 
There have been many others. For 
example, he danced a jig on the 
stage of the Theatre Royal, Strat- 
ford, in London’s East End—inter- 
rupting his own play, The Host- 
age. 

Maybe you have wondered what 
it is like to be married to a turbu- 
lent genius like my husband. 

He is a man who never combs 
his hair, but who will spend thirty 
guineas to buy me a dress. He will 
spend {10 a day on drink—yet 
would give his last penny to a 
“down and out”. He will bring 
home for lunch a gang of tramps 
he has met in a pub. 

I knew what I was taking on 
when I married Brendan. Although 


we were married only four years 
ago, we knew each other for fifteen 
years before that. 

I first met Brendan when I was 
seventeen. He was nineteen. My 
father, Cecil ffrench-Salkeld, a 
well-known portrait painter in 
Dublin, brought him home one 
day. They had met in a pub, 
which Brendan, who worked then 
as a house painter, was redecorat- 
ing. 

We met on and off at parties 
after that. Once he suddenly turned 
up at a party on Inishmore, one of 
the Aran islands. 

Brendan has been banned from 
Inishmore because he had locked 
the local police up in their bar- 
racks and thrown the key away. 
He’d had a row with them 
over pub-opening times. But he 
managed to sneak over to the party 
without being caught. 

Trying though it is sometimes 
to be married to a genius, I have 
never regretted it. One of the most 
attractive things about Brendan 
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He Saluted America 
BEForE leaving for Spain, the late Tyrone Power had given 


us a book written by his great-grandfather, an Irish actor 


who came to the U.S.A. in 1883, and, at a time when visiting 
celebrities invariably took delight in criticising every feature 
of this country, particularly its spittooas, tobacco chewing, 


and two-pronged forks, he ignored such 


“ 


trifles,” as he 


called them, and wrote instead of the great “ freshness of 
spirit” “ high feeling,” and “ the culture ” of the new land. 

“The men of America,” he wrote, “have arrived at a 
point of civilisation at once creditable to themselves and 


honourable to their women.” 


His name, too, was Tyrone Power. 
C. Amory in the Saturday Review (New York) 


is his kindness. His brother Brian, 
a building labourer, was recently 
one of the strikers at a skyscraper 
office site near Waterloo Station, 
London. 

When Brendan heard about the 
strike he took the first £100 he 
had earned in royalties from his 
new play, The Hostage, went 
down to the site, gave every one 
of the thirty or forty men on strike 
{1 each and bought them all 
drinks. 

I agree with Brendan that it is 
better to spend money like this 
helping people than leaving it lying 
in the bank. He believes that 
money is to be spent, not saved. 

And he never forgets that he 
has been poor. When people tell 
him that he allows himself to be 
“sponged” on too readily, he 
replies: “ Well, I was a sponger, 
too, once.” 

Brendan always likes to have 
about £20 in his pocket when he 
goes out. Then he is well equipped 
if he meets friends. 

When he is out I get on with 


core 


doing the housework, or I paint. 
My pictures have been exhibited 
in Dublin from time to time. 

Sometimes I wish Brendan 
would drink less for his health’s 
sake. He often puts away more 
than fifteen pints of stout a day— 
and some Irish whiskey besides. 
This may seem a lot, but you must 
remember that Brendan comes 
from a very hardy family who are 
used to drinking after a heavy day’s 
manual work. 

Mind you, Brendan hates it if I 
ever get merry. Once, we went to 
a dinner where we had a different 
wine with every course. I am not 
used to mixing my drinks, and 
afterwards I began hopping and 
skipping about a bit. 

Brendan said nothing at the 
time, but a day or two later he 
said: “I was furious with you. 
You had too much to drink.” 

Some people say they are fright- 
ened of Brendan when they first 
meet him because he looks aggres- 
sive and has rather an abrupt way 
of speaking. 
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It’s true that he wants to fight 
when he has had a few. Once he 
knocked a man off a bar stool be- 
cause he didn’t agree with his 
views. If he feels he is in a “ shock- 
able” atmosphere, he sometimes 
tells a shocking story to break the 
ice. 

But Brendan is a very gentle, 
affectionate person. He cares about 
and is interested in people more 
than anything else in the world— 
including drink, money or his 
success as a writer. He adores 
children, and I hope we shall have 
some one day. 


Luckily I am a very easy-going 
kind of person, else marriage to 
him would be difficult. I would far 
rather be married to him than to 
some stuffy and strait-laced person 
who never gets any fun out of life. 

Recently we went into a big 
store to buy me a new coat. Bren- 
dan took hold of one of the wax 
models and started waltzing it 
round the shop. The shop assis- 
tants were in stitches of laughter 
—and I found it difficult to keep 
a straight face myself. 

One just can’t be angry with 
him for very long. 


Tuomas Moore, the poet, came of humble stock, a fact 

which made him proud. At the height of his fame he was 
invited to join a fashionable Londoa club. At a meeting he 
was approached by the single lord who had objected to the 


Poetic Fustice 


admittance. 


“T understand, Mr. Moore,” said the lord, “that your 
father was a shopkeeper. Is that true?” 
“Indeed he was,” replied Moore, “and a very honest 


one too.” 
“ How interesting,’ 


remarked the nobleman, “ and may I 


ask why you didn’t follow in his footsteps?” 

“ Because, sir,” said Moore, “ my talents were limited.” 
Then he added: “ I have heard that your father was a gentle- 
man. May I ask why you have not followed in his footsteps?” 


Consider the Hammer 
‘THE Hammer! It’s the only knocker in the world that does 

any good. It keeps its head. It doesn’t fly off the handle. 
It keeps pounding away. It finds the point, then drives it 
home. It looks at the other side, too, and thus often clinches 
the matter. 

It makes mistakes, but when it does it starts all over again. 


New York Times 
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Guinness’s Stout is 200 years a-brewing . . . Today, the 
world consumes more than 175,000,000 gallons of it 


annually 


THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


HARTZELL SPENCE 


Guinness brewery, located 
at St. James’s Gate in Dublin, 
is the world’s largest, a sprawling 
sixty acres on a hilltop which 
dominates the Irish capital. 

The company pays one-four- 
teenth of the total Irish Budget 
in taxes, about $45,000,000 annu- 
ally. It employs, directly or indi- 
rectly, one in twenty-three of the 
nation’s workers. To ensure a suf- 
ficient supply of barley, it mono- 
polises the best 80,000 acres of 
farmland. Rural Irish economy is 
seriously influenced by the price 
Guinness pays for barley, a quota- 
tion followed as alertly as the 
bookie odds on the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. The Irish Government and 
Guinness jointly share the cost of 
experimental farms to improve the 
quality of barley. 

Guinness’s stout is digested by 
the Irish population at the rate of 
about 138,000,000 U.S. gallons a 
year. In Ireland, and to some ex- 
tent in England, Guinness is a 
habit similar to that for Coca-Cola 
in the United States. 

To the Irishman, drinking is a 
ritualistic celebration. He is par- 
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ticular about what he drinks, how 
it is done, and in what company. 
The Irish pub is almost exclusively 
a male club, where men _ fore- 
gather over a glass to talk man- 
fashion. To them, Guinness is a 
man’s drink: so much so that 
when an Irishman walks into a 
pub, slaps down his money and 
says no word, he automatically is 
served a pint of Guinness. 

This Irish loyalty has greatly 
fattened the prolific family of 
Guinnesses, the head of which is 
the Right Honourable Rupert 
Edward Cecil Lee Guinness, 
second Earl of Iveagh. The world 
consumption of Guinness’s stout 
today is more than 175,000,000 
gallons annually, and the com- 
pany, worth $90,000,000, pays an 
annual 12} per cent dividend. 

Just why the Irish are devoted 
to Guinness is supposed to be a 
mystery. The stuff was not even 
advertised until thirty years ago, 
by which time Guinness was 169 
years old. But the truth is that 
there is an unquenchable public 
belief that the waters of the Lifey 
river have endowed the beverage 


Esquire (U.S.A.) 
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with an Irish witch’s brew. This 
elixir supposedly alleviates impo- 
tency, restores fecundity, grows 
hairs on the masculine chest, and 
is a general tonic and regulator. 
Guinness has never advertised that 
any such claims are true, but it 
would be hard to find an Irishman 
who did not believe them for 
Gospel. 

Actually, no drop of Liffey water 
has ever gone into a bottle of 
Guinness. The water comes from 
springs in nearby County Kildare. 
But the myth prevails. Guinness 
does not advertise the persistent 
witticism of 199 years that there 
is “ A baby in every bottle ”, but 
the company modestly suggest, by 
a trade-mark prominent on board- 
ings and in newspapers, that 
“Guinness is good for you ”. 

Just how much truth there is in 
the witch’s-brew theory the Guin- 
ness chemists do not even know 
themselves—the rumours frustrate 
scientific synthesis; but, being 
Irish, the brewers like to be super- 
stitious about it. When the vita- 
min fad appeared, company 
brewers discovered generous quan- 
tities of vitamins in their product. 
These stimulate digestion and 
appetite. 

Further, the stout gets its 
dark, heavy colour and unique 
taste from the roasting of the 
barley, a process not used in mak- 
ing beer and light ale. The roasting 
may seal more of the barley’s food 
value into the product than there 
is in unroasted brews. 

Whatever the magic ingredicnts, 
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people discovered them almost 
from the moment an obscure 
young man named Arthur Guin- 
ness, son of an archbishop’s ser- 
vant in County Kildare, leased a 
bankrupt brewery on a Dublin 
hill-top in 1759. The lease was for 
9,000 years at {41 10s. a year. The 
present company still pays the 
heirs of Sir Mark Rainsford this 
annual pittance (about $116) for a 
property which today would rent 
for 1,000 times that sum 

By 1775, cartoons were on dis- 
play in Irish pubs showing a satis- 
fied gentleman consuming a 
tankard of Guinness and a dozen 
raw oysters, above the inscription, 
“Health, Peace and Prosperity ”. 
With this, the underground whis- 
pering campaign broke into the 
open. Forty years later, the 
whispers had leaped the Irish Sea 
and the English Channel. 

After the Battle of Waterloo in 
1815, a severely wounded English 
cavalry officer wrote in his diary 
that he almost died until he dis- 
covered that even in Belgium he 
could get Guinness “ without diffi- 
culty ”. And, said he, “I am con- 
fident that it contributed more 
than anything else to the renewal 
of my strength ”. 

The oyster association also per- 
sists. Disraeli, writing his sister 
Sarah in 1837 after a tense session 
of Queen Victoria’s first parlia- 
ment, said he was so exhausted by 
the debate that he had taken a 
bracer of Guinness, oysters and 
broiled bones. His example 
launched a Victorian fad which 
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greatly enhanced the consumption 
of the Irish brew in England. 
Guinness and oysters became the 
trademark of naughty suppers be- 
tween gentleman and actresses. 

Until 1927, when the present 
Earl of Iveagh inherited his peer- 
age and the chairmanship of the 
brewery, Arthur Guinness Son & 
Co. had never spent a shilling on 
advertising. The new chairman, 
who was inexperienced in brewing 
and had never intended to go into 
the business, discovered that, for 
some years, company profits had 
been declining. Naturally, he began 
to ask questions. 

The answers revealed that there 
had teen little change in the brew- 
ing process or modernisation of 
method in 125 years. The little 
Irish brewery had grown until it 
sprawled across sixty acres of 
archaic buildings, a self-contained 
community in which every need 
was filled by hand, from the coop- 
erage of barrels to the pumping 
of water. Barges on the Liffey 
carried millions of gallons of the 
brew to steamers for consumption 
in Great Britain, the haulage alone 
being a huge cost item. 

Nor had there been much 
change since 1795 in sales distribu- 
tion. Guinness had never bottled 
a pint of its own stout. Long ago 
it had ceased to make beer and 
light ale to concentrate on the 
tonic supreme. The company sup- 
plied empty bottles and pasting 
labels to distributors throughout 
the world, who in turn tapped 
casks of Guinness and peddled the 
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N American soldier on duty 

in Europe recently visited 
Eire. He observed that if he 
entered a pub and ordered 
nothing, he was served Guin- 
ness. If he asked for “a pint 
of the best,” as is done in 
England for ale, he got Guin- 
ness. Intrigued, he commented 
finally, “You've nothing but 
Guinness in this country.” 

Immediately an Irishman at 
his elbow set down his foamy 
glass and replied “What else 
is needed?” The comment was 
apt. In Ireland, a recent survey 
showed, pub keepers sell nearly 
six glasses of Guinness to one 
glass of all other drinks com- 
bined. 

Hartzell Spence 


bottled product—or small kegs for 
draught—to pubs and other out- 
lets. There was no supervision of 
bottling to ensure cleanliness, and 
Guinness had not even the vaguest 
notion whether the public liked 
the taste of the beverage or drank 
it merely as a medicine. 

Lord Iveagh, who had already 
made his mark as the farmer who 
pioneered TB-free milk herds in 
England, decided he had better 
do a top-to-bottom reerganisat’on 
of company thinking. out of which 
certainly would come improve- 
ments both in efficiency and pro- 
duct. 

He began by hiring a survey 
organisation to find out why 
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people drank Guinness. This led 
in 1928 to an advertising campaign 
under the siogan, “ Guinness is 
good for you”. This naturally re- 
vived all the old rumours by 
subtly exploiting what the public 
had believed all the time, yet it 
carefully avoided any false claims 
for Ireland’s economic mainstay. 

Simultaneously, after internal 
analysis, Iveagh began to stream- 
[ine prodvction, to supervise 
cleanliness in the pubs, to modern- 
ise machinery, and to cut costs. 
One of Lord Iveagh’s notions, 
which saved thousands of dollars, 
was to use tank trucks, similar to 
those which carry gasoline and 
milk, to deliver the stout in bulk. 
In one year he reversed the 
downward sales trend and stimu- 
lated an upward curve which has 
never faltered. 

None of Lord Iveagh’s innova- 
tions tinkered with sales distribu- 
tion in Great Britain. His Lordship 
convinced himself that at-the-plant 
bottling would upset the traditional 
home market and involve the com- 
pany in direct competition with 
other malt-beverage manufacturers. 
Better, he concluded, to let the dis- 
tributors fight the battle of the 
brew in pubs, hospitals, restaur- 
ants and homes on a local level. 

As early as 1930, Lord Iveagh 
was convinced that ultimately the 
company must erect a brewery in 
England, which by then accounted 
for 50,000,000 gallons of annual 
sales. 

In 1936 the first run of stout 
was drawn at Park Royal, London. 


The stuff did not taste much like 
Guinness. The new steel vats, the 
iron pipes, did not provide the 
mellow seasoning bestowed by 
200-year-old Cypress tuns. The 
ancient Guinness flavour was lost. 
But after daily runs for three 
months, the vats coated and 
ripened, and the London and 
Dublin brews began to converge 
in taste. In four months, not even 
iveagh could tell them apart. Still, 
not a pint of the new stout had 
been offered for sale. 

Then one night, old-time em- 
ployees of British Railways thought 
someone in London had gone daft. 
A train of freight cars left the 
mysterious new buildings in Park 
Royal, bound for the northern 
port of Liverpool, where Guin- 
ness from Ireland enters England. 
There the train was broken up. 
Each car received a new lading 
label, proving without doubt its 
Liverpool origin. 

Throughout England, the cars 
were shunted to Guinness distri- 
butors. They, handiing the 
weather-worn Irish casks (which 
had been shipped from Ireland for 
the purpose), suspected nothing. 
Next day throughout England, 
Guinness brewed in London was 
offered for sale. At Park Royal, the 
directors assembled glumly, await- 
ing the storm. It never broke. Not 
one English palate tasted the 
difference; not one oyster-eater 
complained. 

Since Dublin production con- 
tinued at capacity, no one there 
was suspicious. Not until Park 
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Royal had brewed and sold 
10,000,000 gallons did the com- 
pany announce what it had done. 
By then, nobody cared. The Irish, 
of cours2, viewed with alarm, but 
had no real complaint. For to this 
day, St. James’s Gate has continued 
at its peak. So too has Park Royal 
in London, due to 36 per cent. in- 
crease in British consumption of 
Guinness in the past fifteen years. 

During all this excitement, 
Iveagh became convinced that the 
sample-and-hope brewers were 
long overdue for liquidation. He 
was appalled that some of his 
master brewers were neither born 
to the job nor trained for it; by 
some legerdemain as mysterious as 
the witch’s brew, they just seemed 
to be there. Their anxiety at the 
inauguration of steel or aluminium 
mash tuns (or kieves, as the Irish 
call them) led Iveagh to tap, for 
company employment, the annual 
graduate of both Oxford and 
Cambridge who stood first in his 
class in chemistry or some other 
related science. These lads became 
apprentice brewers. 

Today, grown men, they brew 
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with scientific precision. They are 
a tight little snob set. Every phase 
of production, even cooperage and 
advertising, must be supervised by 
one of these chemists. They make 
a fetish of decorum; their offices 
are tomblike. Smoking is not per- 
mitted anywhere except in the 
dining rooms, and there only for a 
half hour after lunch. 

The breweries, particularly the 
one in Dublin, are still ostenta- 
tiously self-contained. Resident 
physicians and dentists minister to 
all personal illnesses of the 4,000 
employees and their families at St. 
James’s Gate. Company housing, 
or Guinness-financed homes, quar- 
ter most of the workers. There is 
a bank, an insurance company, a 
building and loan society, a 
garden club, a chorus, an athletic 
union, an ambulance service and a 
fire brigade. Guinness finances the 
technical education of workers’ 
sons and runs a homemaking 
school for the daughters. Lunches 
are served to all workers at less 
than cost; apprentice boys get a 
free lunch; pensioners and widows 
of workers a free dinner. 
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Perish the Thought 


Two women were watching a coffin being carried out of a 
house somewhere in the purlieus of the Falls Road, 
Belfast. It was borne on the shoulders of four brawny men. 
“ Who’s yon?” one of the women asked the other. 
“Och, don’t ye remember her—ould Mrs. Kelly.” 
“ What! Mrs. Kelly dead?” 
“ Well, Katie, if she’s not dead, they’re taking a tarrible 


liberty with her!” 


L.R. 
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Those all-important holes in 
your head 


How are 
Your 
Sinuses ? 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


OUR sinuses are magnificently 

dangerous nuisances. They are 
hollows in the bones of the face 
and skull, eight altogether, all 
opening into the nose: cavities in 
the cheekbones, under the eye- 
brows, back of and under the 
bridge of the nose and back of the 
nasal passages you breathe 
through, a pair of each kind, 
varying in size, 

When one of the sinus cavities 
becomes inflamed, its passage into 
the nose plugs up. Headache, 
exhaustion, deafness—even blind- 
ness may follow. 

The sinus cavities, though they 
may harbour many infectious 
germs, are nevertheless necessary 
for many reasons. For one thing, 
without them the human anatomy 
would be very top heavy. 

Many sinusitis sufferers know 


the feeling, for during an acute 
session the throbbing head feels 
literally too heavy to lift. Our 
necks would have to be about 
double their normal size to sup- 
port a skull without air cavities. 

Each sinus is lined with a 
mucous membrane, similar to that 
in the nose, the agent which 
warms and moistens your breath 
and entraps germs, dust and such 
that would otherwise enter the 
lungs. Normally this membrane 
secretes a sheet of mucus kept 
moving back toward throat, 
conveyor-belt style, by cilia, tiny 
projections operating in waves like 
wind across a grainfield. 

The cilia do the best they can 
to expedite drainage, working in 
spiral sweeps, rippling the mucus 
to a point at the awkwardly small 
outlets. Even in the well-angled 
frontal and ethmoid _ sinuses, 
which get some help from gravity 
with the head held human style, 
things are sluggish enough. But 
antrum and sphenoid are so tilted 
that their outlets are toward the 


ale 


top, demanding vertical lift from 
the spiral. 
Acute sinusitis, which at first 


seems like a severe head cold, can 
develop into the chronic type. As 
swelling closes the sinus aperture, 
drainage becomes impossible; the 
chamber becomes congested, and 
pressure causes severe head pains. 
Every chronic sinus infection is 
the result of a neglected acute 
one, * 

Latest research confirms long- 
held suspicions that sinusitis and 
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allergies go hand in glove in a 
large percentage of cases. Hay 
fever victims with their constant 
sneezing, nose blowing, and 
blocked nostrils naturally fill the 
sinus cavities with mucus in which 
bacteria are likely to thrive. In 
addition to pollen, specific food- 
stuffs and certain cosmetics are 
known to inflame the passages 
into the sinuses. 

Smoky cities, mildly irking the 
membrane, are bad. So is tobacco 
smoke; so, for some people, is 
alcohol. Swimming plays a part, 
generally by overchilling the body, 
but more particularly via diving. 

Natural drainage from a sinus 
may also be blocked by a nose 
obstruction. Remove it, and the 
sinusitis may quickly become an 
evil memory. Or an upset. endo- 
crine gland may be at the bottom 
of the mischief. Correct that, and 
cure may follow easily. Finding 
and bolstering a vitamin defici- 
ency may so raise resistance that 
a sick sinus can toss out virulent 
microbes. 

In any event, physicians must 
ventilate and drain a sick sinus 
before they can begin to cure it. 
By washing through the natural 
openings with ephedrine, they 
may unplug the passages; then 
they try to flush out the microbes 
and their corruption. 

Frequently, a sinusitis specialist 
must give the patient a thorough 
check-up, x-ray the skull cavities, 
and perform a series of clinical 
tests before he can establish 
exactly where the sinus infection 


lies, and how severe the condition 
has become. 

A popular fallacy is that there 
is some special climate which will 
cure sinusitis. The climate theory 
does not stand inspection. Sinu- 
sitis is, after all, an infection. It 
is as silly to expect the climate 
to clear up an infection as it 
would be to expect a change of 
climate to cure chronic appen- 
dicitis or correct a tendency to 
develop boils. 

Damp weather? It doesn’t 
appear to make any significant 
difference. Some people feel better 
in areas where the humidity is 
high the year around; others find 
a dry climate better. Every one 
with sinusitis is a law unto him- 
self so far as climate is concerned, 
but the important thing to realise 
is that just moving to another 
region is not the answer. 

In amy case, active treatment 
to clear up infection and keep 
drainage channels open will invari- 
ably be necessary. A wise person 
will realise that physical well-being 
and specific germ-fighting drugs 
are what kill infections. Climate 
can play a part only in so far as 
it may or may not help you to 
better health. 

Many doctors using a special 
mist machine developed by Dr. 
Alvan L. Barach, of New York’s 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, remain solidly pleased with 
the results, especially in acute 
sinusitis, The mist not only gets 
right in among the germs but aiso 
apparently loads the blood with 
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enough antibiotic to do systemic 
good. 

Penicillin was the first im- 
portant wonder drug to be used 
against sinusitis—the well-known 
penicillin mist treatment. But 
other antibiotics are now ready. 
Golden aureomycin and its mighty 
brother, terramycin, both hit cer- 
tain microbes that resist penicillin. 

The cure for sinusitis is avail- 
able, but it is not likely to be 
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found in a package behind the 
chemist’s counter. Rather, it lies 
in the hands of a competent 
physician who can apply safe 
methods of nasal irrigation, and 
call upon the latest and best drugs 
to clean the bugs out of the most 
important holes in your head. 
What about the best preventa- 
tive for sinusitis? It can be 
summed up in three impossible 
words—Don’t Catch Cold. 


AY 

That’s Television—and Life 

[N a medium as chancy as TV sometimes is, even pro- 
grammes pre-recorded on tape can go awry. The worst 

—and simplest—way to err is to broadcast the wrong tape. 

This happened one Sunday afternoon not long ego on the 
programme “ Eye On New York,” when Leopold Stokowski 
was supposed to be shown in an interview. The maestro did 
not appear. Instead, viewers were treated to a show:ng of the 
programme’s offering of the week before, concerning ballet. 
As an unhappy spokesman for the station confessed later, 
“Someone grabbed the wrong tape and put it on’ the 
machine.” 

A similar miscue occurred when a conversation with Irish 
playwright Sean O’Casey, on a U.S. network programme, 
turned out to be a conversation with Eamon de Valera. This 
situation was complicated by the fact that a reviewer for an 
afternoon newspaper, presumably having seen a screening of 
the O’Casey interview, wrote a learned critique of it. 

Such quirks of fate—live and taped—will no doubt con- 
tinue to happen. That’s television and that’s life. 

Joun P. SHANLEY in The New York Times Magazine 


Want to be Cured ? 
[F you suffer from travel sickness, get a piece of green fat 

pork and wear a hat with a brim. Next put the pork on a 
piece of twine, and then attach this to the brim of the hat so 
that it comes to the bridge of the nose. You will find that 
after, say, a short bus journey, you will be fully cured. Never 
mind the sightseers. 


Correspondent in Evening Mail 
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The Golden 


Voice from 
Derry 


HE FILM “THE RISING OF THE 
Moon,” had been two-thirds 
made when director John Ford, 
working on location in Galway, 
heard a Michael O’Duffy record on 
a Radio Eireann programme. 

Before the Irish tenor had 
finished his song, Ford had de- 
clared, “I want that man in my 
film ” and phoned through w Radio 
Eireann jor O’Duffy’s private 
address. 

At first Michael was only to sing 
the title theme song, “ The Rising 
of the Moon,” but later there were 
added “Come Back Paddy Reilly,” 
and “Slattery’s Mounted Fut.” 
These three songs proved to be 
just the right “lift” for the film 
and Michael’s career. 

Michael has been working to- 
wards the present peak of success 
for a long time. As a young boy at 
the Christian Brothers’ school in 
Derry, he dreamed of a career in 
singing. But it was not until 1943, 
when he won the “ Goiden Voice ” 
competition in Dublin, that he was 
able to do much serious studying. 

In 1947, after successful broad- 
casts on Radio Eireann and concert 
work in London, he was appointed 
resident singer with Sandy Mac- 
pherson, B.B.C. Staff Organist. 


‘back 


/ 


Then he was invited to America, 
and for two years he had his own 
weekly radio show. He also made 
several TV films and recorded many 
songs, 

Back in Engiand now, he is 
appearing regularly on the B.B.C, 
and at. concerts. He lives with his 
wife amd three sons—John (10), 
Cormac (8), and Rowan John (4) 
—in North London, 

Southern Cross (South Africa) 


They kyew the Dnill! 
HE KEEGAN BROTHERS—MARTIN, 
Tom and John—from Aughe- 
deffin, outside Bailaghaderreen, are 
in Ireland after 50 adven- 
turous years in America, during 
which they struck it rich. 

They got their first jobs in a 
Canadian coalmine. They worked 
hard by day and studied ceramic 
and metallic engineering by night. 
After three years they crossed over 
to the United States. 

They pooled their savings, struck 
out on their own and continued 
their studies. They first bought a 
numbe: of orchards near Wenatchee 
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in the State of Washington. Within 
a few years they had branches out 
in all directions — real estate, 
general merchandise, a brick plant, 
house building, house property. 

By 1925, they had sold most of 
these businesses, and entered the 
mineral prospecting field. Forming 
the Keegan Mining and Develop- 
ment Company, they set their drills 
on the Gold King Mine—first dis- 
covered in 1886, and given up as a 
bad job by an Alaskan company in 
1911. Said John: “People thought 
we were mad. But ten years later 
we were shipping to the American 
Smelting and Refining Co. in 
Tacoma.” 

Then came the war and the mine 
was closed. When it ended, the 
brothers leased the mine to a 
Canadian concern. 

John explained: “When you 
have been in harness for a long 
number of years and made your 
money, you feel you don’t want to 
stay there until you are carricd out 
in a box.” 

They have decided to settle down 
in Dublin. 

Irish Press 


UNO Typist 

OW DOES IT FEEL TO BE WHISKED 

from your desk as a Dublin 
shorthand-typist to the glittering 
Swiss offices of the United Nations 
at a salary of £20 a week? 

One of those who know 
is twenty-threc-year-old Kathleen 
O'Farrell, of Walkinstown, Dublin. 
Two years ago she was working 
with a firm of paper merchants 
when she answered an advertise- 
ment for stenographers for UNO. 


She was among six picked from 
over 100 applicants for the job and 
flown out to Geneva, where she has 
worked with the UNO ever since. 
She spends her five-day work- 
ing week typing conference reports 
and studying languages under a 
UNO scheme. Now fluent in 
French, she is learning Russian. 
Much of her annual six-week 
holiday is spent touring the Con- 
tinent. But for all her travelling she 
still likes Dublin best. 
Sunday Independent 


Back in the Money 

RROL FLYNN, THE LAST OF 

Hollywood’s big time spenders, 
who ran through $7,000,000 and 
became flat broke three years ago, 
is in the money again and back in 
public favour. 

“I didn’t deserve all the fame and 
money I got,” says Flynn. “I felt 
like an impostor. I like to work 
hard and play hard, and the child- 
ish réles I did were so easy, I 
played all the harder. 

“If the public wanted to think of 
me as a playboy it was fine! I'd be 
the last to disillusion them. But 
each time I walked through another 
swashbuckling réle I felt guilty be- 
cause we were taking it all so seri- 
ously.” 

About two years ago Flynn’s for- 
tunes were at a low ebb. Much of 
the magic appeared to have gone 
from his box-office appeal; his réles 
weren’t too frequent or outstand- 
ing. He was flat broke and was well 
on the way to becoming a has-been 
until Darryl Zanuck cast him in 
The Sun Also Rises. 

Now Flynn heads the cast of 
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Darryl Zanuck’s latest film, The 
Roots of Heaven, made in French 
Equatorial Africa at a cost of 
$3,500,000. It is adapted from 
Romain Gary’s best-seller about a 
Frenchman dedicated to stopping 
the wholesale slaughter of ele- 
phants. 
20th Century-Fox News 


Derryman Makes Good 
MB: MIcHAEL J. McCGUINNESS, A 
native of Derry City, is a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. He is the first 
Irishman ever to be elected to the 
council. He is also the only 
Catholic member. 

Born in Derry, he was only two 
years old when he went with his 
family to the United States. He has 
resided in Woodbury for the past 
forty years and is a statistician in 
the Technical Department of the 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Pauls- 
boro’", with whom he has been em- 
ployed for twenty-seven years. 

His wife, formerly Miss Ellen 
Dalton, was also born in Derry. 
They have five sons. He has never 
lost contact with his native city. 
He travelled with the Little Gaelic 
Singers of Derry on their two 
previous tours of the United States. 

TATLER in the Irish Independent 


End of the Odyssey 
BEAUTIFUL BRIDE FROM BEHIND 
the Iron Curtain has ended the 
odyssey of a famous world yachts- 
man. 

Dr. Joseph Cunningham, the 
soft-spoken Portrush (County 
Antrim) doctor who sailed the seas 
alone, has wed a twenty-five-year- 


old secretary he met in Vienna. 
She is Edith Roma Zd Razil, the 
daughter of a Czech lawyer. 

Dr. Cunningham hit the head- 
lines in September, 1957, when his 
26ft.-long yacht Ice Bird sailed in- 
to Dunmore East, County Wexford. 
Behind him was a i0,000-mile 
voyage alone which lasted five 
years. He battled through gales, 
fought off sharks, and had been 
washed overboard on his last lap, 
from Bermuda to Wexford, which 
took thirty days. 

“But it’s goodbye to all that,” 
Dr. Cunningham said without a 
trace of regret, “I took a job with 
the Canadian Immigration Medical 
Service after that long voyage,” he 
went on, “and was sent to Vienna, 
where I met Edith in the Canadian 
Embassy. I am now very much a 
landlubber.” 

Dr. Cunningham has been trans- 
ferred to the Canadian immigration 
headquarters in London. 

Pau TANFIELD in the Daily 
Mail 


Chief Tusitala II 

USTRALIA’S FIRST NATIVE BEST- 

seller They’re a Weird Mob, by 
Nino Culotta, has sold an impres- 
sive 120,000 copies Down Under, 
to a population of less than 
10,000,000. 

And what is the rich, sizzling plot 
that drags the tennis giants off their 
courts and into the library? It is 
this: Italian migrant lands in Syd- 
ney, has gay difficulty with “the 
lingo”, learns how to lay bricks 
and drinks beer, marries a nice 
girl. 

That is nearly all... but not 
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quite. For Mr. Culotta—in real life 
Irish-Australian John O’Grady, a 
pharmacist now in Samoa—has 
given Australians their first great 
laugh at themselves. The country’s 
famous s-language springs _hilari- 
ously to life. 

O’Grady has produced a number 
of plays, but this is his first book. 
He does not regard himself as a 
literary man, but the natives of 
Samoa have offered him a chieftain- 
ship—Tusitala II. 

Who was Tusitala the First? 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

ROBERT PITMAN in the Sunday 
Express 


Suspected Spy 

WHEN Pore JoHN XXIII visirep 
the Irish Dominican Church of 

San Clemente after taking posses- 

sion of the Basilica of St. John 

Lateran he was received by the 

Prior, Father Leo Lennon, O.P., a 
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former chaplain in the Royal Air 
Force. 

Father Lennon, born near 
Dublin, entered the Dominican 
order in 1932 and completed his 
studies for the priesthood at San 
Clemente, He was there at the out- 
break of World War II, during 
which the Irish colony in Rome felt 
virtually marooned. 

Father Lennon, endeavouring to 
return to Ireland, got to Lisbon, 
thence to London when he was 
arrested on suspicion of espionage 
and held in custody for several 
days. 

And when he did reach Dublin, 
his superior ordered him to go 
back to London at once in response 
to an appeal for Irish chaplains. In 
the R.A.F. Father Lennon saw ser- 
vice in France, England, Belgium 
Holland and Germany. 

CLEMENCE DANE in 
The Universe 


Eleven Different Ways 


THERE are at least eleven different ways of making up the 


3d. postage on an envelope. 


(1) 3d. stamp; (2) 2d. plus 1d.; (3) 24d. plus 4d. (4) 
two Id. stamps plus two }d. stamps; (5) 14d. plus 13d.; (6) 
2d. plus two $d. stamps; (7) 14d. plus 1d. plus 4d.; (8) 
1d. plus two 1d. stamps; (9) 14d. plus three $d. stamps; (10) 
1d. plus four $d. stamps; (11) six 4d. stamps. 


L.R. 


“ pear Mick, if you are still alive, please send me the five 
pounds you owe me by return post.” 
Reply by telegram: “ Dear Pat, I am dead.” 
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My Friends! 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


E like our friends, of course; 

we take pleasure in their com- 
pany, and liie could be very bleak 
without them. But all sweets have 
their bitters, and our friends, too, 
or rather the.r foibles, can some- 
times be a great trial 

For instance, are you familiar 
with the man who, crowding you 
against the wall, proceeds to urge 
his views on you whilst buttoning 
and unbuttoning your jacket and 
waistcoat until you are in dire peril 
of being disrobed in public? 

“T think the Russians . . .” He 
drives his points home by viciously 
jabbing an extended forefinger— 
i i . At 
the same time, he pinches your in- 
offensive arm above the elbow by 
way of additional emphasis. Before 
he concludes his harangue, you 
Stagger away bruised, breathless, 
and broken. 

Then there is the fellow who 
adds maddeningly at the end of 
every sentence : “ Y’know,” or “ Y’ 
folloh me?” or “ See”. He punc- 


tuates his remarks by sharp nudges 
accompanied by sly winks and 
leers. 

But a greater trial than these 
chaps is the scourge who con- 
stantly interrupts his narration of 
some trivial incident to verify un- 
important days and dates or some 
nonentity’s name and family his- 
tory. 

“No—Im tellin’ a lie!” he 
accuses himself dramatically, pull- 
ing his left ear, stroking the side 
of his long nose, and contorting 
his face in truly startling fashion. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t really 
matter,” you feebly remark as he 
screws up his eyes in thought. 
Then suddenly his tormented face 
explodes in a bright smile. 

“T remember now,” he announces 


joyfully. “His name was Mul- 
downey . . . Or was it, now? No, 
I think it was Moloney be- 
‘anse He becomes anxiously 


thoughtful again, rubbing his hair 
furiously to help cerebration. 

You are waiting gloomily for his 
decision when, suddenly, with a 
careless shrug, he booms cheerily 
that it doesn’t matter a hang any- 
way and runs for his bus. 

Doubtless you know the wretched 
egotist, who tries to monopolise all 
conversation. He is never happy 
except when he hears the sweet 
music of his own voice. 

This pest listens to others under 
duress, scarcely troubling to con- 
ceal his impatience before he can 
launch forth again on his favourite 
topic—himself. His conversation is 
usually a series of I—I—I. What 
he said and what he did. 
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But surely a most exasperating 
fellow is the typical “ yes-man” 
For every observation of yours he 
has but one reply—*“ yes”. He 
agrees with you on almost every 
issue, has no opinions to offer on 
any controversial point. 

Conversation with him gradually 
becomes a mere trickle and then 
dries up as a water-course in the 
barren lands. Even the dogmatic 
man would be preferable to the 
moronic n’ 


yes-man ” 

The dogmatic man, no matter 
what the argument—be it trivial 
or abstruse—is always right. He 
will split hairs and draw red her- 
rings across tracks rather than 
admit for even once that he is 
worsted in discussion—that black 
is black and not white. 

If driven too hard, he will admit 
grudgingly that it is, perhaps, a 
sort of blackish white. An over- 
whelming conceit and arrogance 
that leave his companions feeling 
physically limp and _ mentally 
jaded. 

An even more obnoxious fellow 
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stantly on his tongue. And when 
he gets on to the price of beer, 
cigarettes and pictures, you begin 
to feel that the world is a gloomy 
place indeed. Duck down a side 
street when you see this menace 
coming! 

Lastly, have you a friend who 
eats and drinks noisily? Mind you, 
it’s not so bad when you are having 
a meal with him, because then the 
noise you are making smothers his 
most valiant efforts. But listen to 
him slugging up his soup in the 
silence . 

Pretend to read your paper or 
book and discover just how long 
your taut nerves will stand the 
strain of trying to close your ears 
to the dreadful gulping noises and 
pleasurable grunts which point his 
progress through the meal... . 

But do I hear the critical reader 
sharply enquire: “What about 
yourself now, bright boy? Do your 
friends discover no faults in you ? ” 
Or, more pointedly: “Is it really 
possible that a growler like you 
could actually have friends?” 


is he who talks about money all “Well, after all,’ I mumble 
the time. Terms like cost-of-living hastily, “we all have our foibles 
bonus, personal allowance, earned .. . and our friends, too. . . Even 
and unearned income are con- I...” 


Ups and Downs 


A LIFT operator, on the disadvantages of his job: “A guy 

gets on and starts telling somebody a joke. Just as he gets 
to the point—boom! It’s time for him to get off. I haven’t 
heard a complete story in years.” 


(OPEN your eyes to see. Close them to reflect. 


Pore JOHN XXIII 
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A specialist explains the cause of the difference between 
the various types of wines 


Secrets of the Wine Growers 


GERALD ASHER 


AT is wine? It is simply the 
juice of grapes after fermen- 
tation: a natural process which 
the wine maker guides and con- 
trols. The grapes used for wine 
are not the same varieties as those 
grown for the table—usually they 
have a smaller berry, are thicker 
skinned and, although they have 
in fact a greater fruit-sugar con- 
tent, they seem less sweet to the 
taste than dessert grapes. 

The grapes ripen in the 
autumn, and are picked and taken 
to the press-house. The grower 
must judge very carefully the 
right time to pick. In northern 
Europe—in Alsace and Germany, 
for example—he ensures that his 
grapes are as ripe as possible. 
Unripe grapes have too little 
sugar and too much acidity. In- 
sufficient sugar will give him a 
wine low in alcohol and “ body”, 
a thin wine. 

His southern counterpart, par- 
ticularly in Algeria, Italy and 
Spain, has the opposite difficulty: 
his wine might have insufficient 
acidity because his grapes ripen 
too easily and too quickly. 
Without natural acids his wine 


lacks flavour, and will not keep 
for long—it quickly becomes in- 
sipid and tastes dull. 

Fermentation is a complex 
chemical change. The sugar in the 
juice is broken down into alcohol 
and carbondioxide, but at the 
same time other changes are tak- 
ing place and traces of other 
matters (glycerine, acetaldehyde, 
etc.) are formed and remain in the 
wine, along with various acids 
which affect the flavour and par- 
ticularly the bouquet. 

In a natural fermentation, the 
juice—or the must as it is now 
called—goes on changing until all 
the sugar has been broken down, 
or until the concentration of alco- 
hol becomes too great for the 
yeasts to continue working. 

In red wines the must is usually 
fermented until there is only a 
minute presence of sugar. Some 
white wines are deliberately made 
to retain varying amounts of 
sugar. This is done by leaving 
the grapes on the vines until they 
begin to shrivel (as with the 
Sauternes grapes near Bordeaux, 
and some of the most expensive 
hocks), and so the proportion of 
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30 
sugar in the pulp is increased. 

It is uncommon for the weather 
conditions in any one year to be 
so perfect for the vine that the 
wine produced will of itself be 
well balanced, and the product of 
any one vineyard be shown at its 
best. When this does happen, we 
refer to the wines of that year as 
vintage 1955 or whenever it was. 
Usually the wines might lack a 
little colour, or perhaps they need 
more body or more flavour, and 
this is overcome by judicious 
blending with a similar wine of 
an earlier year or with the wine 
of the same year of another 
grower in the same village which 
will add the essential quality miss- 
ing. Two or three wines might be 
blended together in this way to 
produce one pleasing, balanced 
wine, far better than any of the 
individual components. 

When considering this point of 
“vintage years”, it is important 
to remember that in an otherwise 
fine year poor wines might have 
been produced by a grower who 


who gathered his grapes earlier 
or later than most of the others. 

It is a mistake to be obsessed 
by vintage dates in any case. They 
are of special interest when con- 
sidering the wines of the great 
estates—particularly the Chateaux 
of Bordeaux. Here such pains are 
taken to produce from favoured 
sites the finest product possible 
that it is of great significance 
whether the wine to be purchased 
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or drunk had the benefit of ideal 
weather conditions. The practice 
of classifying these years in a 
sequence of excellent to bad is 
not helpful, however, because not 
only is such a classification arbi- 
trary, but it gives you little real 
information. 

If all wine-making follows the 
same basic pattern, it might seem 
odd that, apart from the dif- 
ferences in colour which have 
been explained, and the degree of 
sweetness or dryness which we 
have discussed briefly, there 
should be such a wide variety of 
wines, not only in quality, but in 
character and style. 

The bouquet and flavour of 
wine depend partly on _by- 
products of the fermentation, but 
principally on the climate, the 
soil, the grape used, and the care 
taken both in treating the vine 
and making the wine. 

There are basic divisions of 
character which are regional: the 
wines of the Rhone valley could 
not be the same as those of the 
Moselle valley, for example, even 
if the same grapes and identical 
methods were used. The wines of 
Bordeaux would always be dif- 
ferent from those of Italy, in the 
same way. 

These regional and district dif- 
ferences are partly due to soil: 
the gravel of Bordeaux would be 
sure to produce a different wine 
from the slate of the Moselle. On 
the other hand, climate is impor- 
tant, too. The chalky soil of 
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Champagne is not unlike the 
chalky soil of the finest sherry 
vineyards, but different climates 
produce wines which could hardly 
be less like each other. 

The type of grapes used in each 
region have been chosen from 
centuries of trial and error to be 
the best for each particular type 
of soil, in certain types of climatic 
conditions. Sometimes a single 
vineyard might have two or even 
three species planted, each of 
which gives certain qualities to 
the wine. In Bordeaux, for 
example, vineyards producing red 
wines are planted mainly with 
Cabernet-Sauvignon grapes, but a 
few rows of Malbec and Merlot 
are also planted among them. 

All these differences are natural 
differences of situation and vine. 
There are two categories of wines 
which are altered in some way by 
man. 

The first group are the spark- 
ling wines. Some wines, particu- 
larly those originating from 
chalky soil in the north, have a 
tendency to begin a second slight 
fermentation in the spring after 
they are made. 

Wine makers in the middle ages 
would ferment such wines in a 
closely-bound cask, and the result, 
which had a light sparkle from 
the carbon-dioxide gas held in it, 
was known as “mad wine”. 

Over the last 300 years, how- 
ever, the practice of blending, fol- 
lowed by the discovery of the 
cork as the ideal bottle closure, 


SHERRY is a white wine. its 

colour is darker than other 
white wines because the 
oxydisation of the alcohol as 
wine matures brings a golden 
and eventually a brownish 
colour to the wine. 

Sherry ,has a high alcoholic 
content because it is fortified, 
and. matured in free contact 
with the air, it quickly oxydises 
and takes on its familiar colour. 


and the greater uniformity in the 
shape of bottles, have all contribu- 
ted to the modern method of 
making sparkling wines, known as 
the champagne method. 

In the spring after they are 
made, these wines are bottled in 
specially strong bottles, with a 
little sugar to give material for 
the secondary fermentation. The 
cork is secured with wire, and the 
bottles are left while the slow 
second fermentation takes place. 
When it is over, by an ingenious 
process taking several! months, the 
deposit formed in the bottle is 
removed without allowing much 
of the gas, which is the sparkle, 
to escape. 

Sparkling wines are made suc- 
cessfully in most of the northern 
wine areas. The most famous is 
Champagne, but they are also pro- 
duced at Saumur and Vouvray 
along the Loire, at Arbois, and 
on the Moselle and Rhine. Others 
come from St. Peray in the Rhone 
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valley, from Italy and Spain. that the special bacterial action 

The other category of wines which develops the bouquet of 
which are radically changed by “fino” sherries does not affect 
the maker are fortified wines, all them. All sherries are fortified 
of which have wine brandy added slightly while they are maturing, 
to them at some stage during or and then again when they are 
after their fermentation. shipped. 

In port, which is made in The other fortified wines are 
northern Portugal, it is added be- Madeira, which comes from the 
fore the fermentation is complete. island of that name and has a 
By raising the alcoholic degree of special maturation in warmed vats 
the wine the fermentation is as part of its special process, and 
stopped and the wine retains some Marsala, a smoky-tasting wine 
of its natural grape sugar. from Sicily. 

Sherries are made in the region Vermouth is a white or red 
around Jerez in southern Spain. wine to which herbs and spices 
The Oloroso wines have brandy are added, as well as extra alco- 
added soon after fermentation, so hol to fortify it. 


Alms and the Man 7 


WHILE I was in Rome a quarrel between the head and a 
pupil, and the subsequent disclosures, ended in the clos- 
ing down of an enterprising school for beggars. 

There instruction was given both in the simulation of de- 
formities and in the psychological approach and that art of 
selecting the kind-hearted at the first glance, about which 
Belloc used to say that he did not mind giving but he dis- 
liked the idea that a practised eye had picked him out as the 
mug to aim for. 

One great rule for beggars is to time their attack. If they 
let themselves be spied too far off, evasive action may be 
taken. But if they spring up from nowhere, the first reflex 
action of the person they approach is likely to be “ No.” 
Whereas if he is conscious at about ten paces that he is about 
to be asked, he will probably start feeling in his pocket. 

D. W. in The Tablet 


DIRECTOR (to secretary): “ You can answer that letter from 
Smith, Brown & Co. for me and sign it per pro. But be 
careful what you say—don’t lose my temper.” 
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A Service 
For Readers 


Enoumms which we receive from time to time indicate that 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 
overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, put you in touch with doctors, solicitors and 
business houses. We can obtain quotations for you to purchase Irish 
tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph records and Irish songs and 
music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked for facsimile copies of the Irish Declaration of 
Independence. We can get these for you. The other day we supplied 
a reader with a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in 
the possession of the National Library. 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land. 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! Now we are going 
to deal with such requests in a more systematic manner than has 
been possible hitherto. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We cam’t promise to answer every 
question in full: But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill. 


We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
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Who adopted the harp for the Arms of Ireland? You'll be 
surprised! 


Our Tricolour is a 


Flag of Peace 


ANDREW 


UST 111 years ago the Irish 

tricolour was unfurled for the 
first time in Dublin. As a symbol 
of nationhood it is taken for 
granted now and, indeed, flags 
are the accepted latter-day sym- 
bols of national loyalties. It is not 
always remembered that in the 
past they were as likely as not to 
advertise the piety of their pos- 
sessors and, when carried into 
battle, proclaim their reliance on 
a patron saint. 


Their origin lies in _ pre- 
Christian days, but the first 
banners introduced into Britain 


probably came with the Roman 
legions and it was the Vikings 
who seem to have brought flags 
to Ireland. 

Their banner, with a raven 
embroidered in its centre, must 
have fluttered over the ruin of 
numberless riverside settlements; 
tradition refers to their belief that 
when destined to victory in battle 
the raven always appeared on their 
banners in the act of flying. 

Flags were not used by the 


Condensed from the Cork Weekly Examiner 


PHELAN 


Celtic nations at an early period. 
Ireland had no flag, or indeed 
*symbol, until it acquired the 
shamrock, and the terms used by 
the Celts to describe flags seem 
to be words like “ merke” 
borrowed from Danish or Norse 
invaders. But at the battle of 
Clontarf the Irish appeared under 
banners : an chronicle 
describes an array in “ red, yellow 
and green and the star-spangled 


banner of Fergal Ua _ Ruairc 
(O’Rourke).” 
Saint Patrick’s Flag, incor- 


porated since 1801, in the Union 
Jack is a red cross placed diagon- 
ally on a white background, but 
it has little real association with 
the patron saint of Ireland. Saint 
Andrew the Apostle is the patron 
of Scotland; Saint George was a 
soldier of the eastern world, 
martyred in the reign of the 
Emperor Diocletian; he was later 
_fevered by the Crusaders and 
erected by Edward I into an Eng- 
lish symbol. But Saint Patrick did 
not die a martyr and would not 
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eppear to be entitled to a cross. 

The diagonal red cross was in 
fact part of the arms of the Earls 
of Kildare, and when the Order of 
Saint Patrick was instituted in 
1738 the Cross was taken as its 
emblem. This made it the more 
likely that in 1801 it should be 
inserted in the Union Jack to re- 
present Ireland’s part the 
Union as the Cross of Saint 
Andrew already represented Scot- 
land. Thus, six-and-a-half cen- 
turies after the Fitzgeralds left 
England to seek a fortune in Ire- 
land, their flag returned to be- 
come part of the British national 
flag. 

The harp is an older symbol of 
Ireland. A flag book of 1686 
which belonged to Samuel Pepys 
shows the Irish flag as green with 
a harp in the centre. In that cen- 
tury the country is often repre- 
sented by the harp on a blue or 
green ground, and on the royal 
standard—the personal flag of the 
English Sovereign—the harp on 
blue first appeared in 1603. 

It was Henry VIII who adopted 
the harp for the arms of Ireland 
and directed that it be placed in 
gold on a ground of blue. Owen 
Roe O’Neill and later Irish 
leaders placed it on green as a 
gesture of independence. 

If the Cress of Saint Patrick 
and the harp are relatively modern 
as Irish emblems, how was the 
country represented in the Middle 
Ages? When Richard II made the 
Ear! of Oxford Duke of Ireland 
in 1386 the arms he was granted 
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were the three crowns, familiar 
to us today in the arms of Muns- 
ter. These are said to have been 
confirmed as the arms of Ireland 
by a commission sitting under 
Edward IV. 

The three antique golden 
crowns on blue have migrated 
from Scandinavia to Munster and 
become the arms of East Anglia 
and Oxford University on the 
way. The thirteenth century 
heralds of England gave the East 
Anglians this emblem still used 
on the shield of Sweden in com- 
memoration of their Scandinavian 
ancestry. 

The three crowns were 
associated with Saint Edmund, 
representing, according to an old 
poem, the dignity, virginity and 
suffering of this last East Anglian 
king. His crowns appear today in 
the arms of Bury St. Edmunds 
and the Isle of Ely County 
Council, and in the arms of 
Oxford University of 
Colchester. 

These heraldic uses of St 
Edmund’s crowns show why 
heraldry may be called the short- 
hand of history; but the motive 
which eventually induced Henry 
VIII to replace them in Ireland 
by the harp is unknown. A tradi- 
tion records that he had once 
received a gift of the harp of 
Tara from the Pope. An unkinder 
view is that the crowns placed 
vertically on Irish coinage recalled 
to him the Papal tiara. 

The present Tricolour is of 
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green, white and an orange-gold 
of a shade known heraldically as 
“tenne”; it dates from 1848. 
Heraldry recognises only five 
colours: white and yellow are not 
among. them. These two are 
known as “the metals” and are 
called “or” and “ argent.” 

One of the strict rules of 
heraldry is that metals must not 
touch, and so most tricolours are, 
like Ireland’s, composed of white 
or yellow placed between two 
heraldic colours. If modern flags 
break this rule they are heraldic- 
ally incorrect. 

But as the French tricolour 
may symbolise peace between 
revolution and the old order, the 
white in Ireland’s flag is described 
as a mark of peace between 
“Orange” and “Green.” 

The idea may have been John 
Mitchel’s, but it is certain that 
in 1848 William Smith O’Brien 
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led a deputation of Young Ire- 
landers to France, where the 
Second Republic had been 
established. 

The Memoirs of General 
Meagher record that at a recep- 
tion given to the delegation on 
returning to Dublin “ Thomas 
Francis Meagher formally pre- 
sented the Chairman with the 
flag, surmounted with the Irish 
pike. The material was of the 
richest French silk, which was 
most gorgeously trimmed and 
embroidered; the colours were 
white, orange and green.” 

Meagher spoke then of the 
symbolism of the flag’s colours, 
trusting, in a prayer that will have 
the assent of all who live under 
the Tricolour today, that “ be- 
neath its folds the hands of Irish 
Protestant and Irish Catholic may 
be clasped in genuine and heroic 
brotherhood.” 


[F you get up at seven o'clock and go to bed at eleven, you 
have put in sixteen good hours, and it is certain that you 
have been doing something all that time. 
The only difference is that you do a great many things and 
I do one. If you took the time in question and applied it in 
one direction, you would succeed. Success is sure to follow 


such application. 


The trouble lies in the fact that people do not have one 
thing to stick to, letting all else go. 


THOMAS EDISON 


NEVER marry a widow unless her first man was hanged. 
Antrim Proverb 
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How Much 
Should a 
Husband Teli? 


When to clam up, when to spout? 


There is a fine line 

to be drawn between reticence 
and garrulity . . . Here are 
some useful hints 


DAVID DEMPSEY 


OW much should a man tell 

his wife; what is she entitled 
to know? To what extent does the 
sharing of verbal intimacies make 
for a happy marriage? In what 
circumstances does a husband have 
the right to clam up—and when 
should he spill everything? 

The problem is complicated by 
the fact that the modern wife, un- 
like her grandmother, regards her- 
self as confidante as well as house- 
keeper. In this réle, she expects to 
share a bank account and business 
know-how as well as a bed. In not 
a few cases she exercises her hus- 
band’s power of attorney, and in 
most homes she opens his mail. On 
the average, she will outlive her 
spouse by about five years and for 
this reason she expects to help 
manage his investments. 

Even so, there are some things 
a wife need not, or should not, be 
told and the problem in marriage 
(there are several, but the problem 
that relates to communication) is 
to discover what these things are. 


Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 


The law, for example, says that 
a husband’s business affairs, strictly 
speaking, are his own, and that he 
need not tell his wife any more 
than he wants to. 

Family social workers and mar- 
riage counsellors frequently advise 
husbands to “pour out their 
troubles ” to their wives as 2 means 
of relieving anxiety. 

One obvious danger in this is 
that the woman will start talking, 
too. An example is the “truth 
parties ” conducted by some young 
moderns, in which both partners 
put aside an evening and “tell 
all”. 


A woman who lived next door 


to a couple addicted to this prac- 
tice said: “Ethel and Bert kept 
absolutely no secrets from each 
other. Once a week they sat down 
and went over everything they’d 
been thinking or doing. 

“ By the way,” she added, “ they 
separated last October.” 

The opposite of this is the man 
who says nothing. Possibly he has 
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nothing :o say, but possibly, too, 
he thinks his wife is not receptive. 

“Too much silence on the part 
of a husband,” Dr. Saul Fisher, a 
New York psychiatrist, says, “ is 
an obstacle to mutual trust and cer- 
tainly to the feeling of love, which 
should pervade a marriage. In my 
own practice, I find that far more 
men are troubled by lack of com- 
munication with their wives than 
by too much. They haven’t learned 
to ‘talk out’ the things that are 
causing friction or to share, con- 
versationally, the experiences that 
give fun and value to daily living.” 

Family welfare agencies have 
discovered that too little talk is 
more likely to make for marital 
discord than too much. A hus- 
band’s reluctance to discuss things 
of basic importance—sex, the 
children, personal problems, his 
job (or his wife’s)—can break up 
a home. 

One case handled by the Family 
Service Society of Westchester 
involved a man who refused to tell 
his wife how much he earned. 
Obviously, she had a difficult time 
with the family budget. Once the 
husband was persuaded that his 
wife was not snooping into his 
private affairs, but simply trying 
to get information necessary to 
manage a home, the trouble cleared 
up. The meals improved, too. 

The society counsels moderation 
in talk—as in other things—as the 
golden mean of a good marriage. 
“Ideally, a husband should tell 
what he thinks would interest his 
wife, in an amount that will satisfy 


but not irritate her, and at the 
same time relieve his own urge to 
talk,” says the director. 

From a practical point of view 
what a man tells his wife will de- 
pend upon two things: (1) how 
much she wants to hear; and (2) 
how much she can safely be told. 
Starting with the second of these 
categories, it can be said that 
women are not the best keepers 
of secrets in the world, and that a 
man should think twice before re- 
vealing business confidences that 
might, if repeated, affect his—or 
someone else’s—career. 

Advertising agencies are assidu- 
ous in cautioning their employees 
against talking shop at home. Since 
many of these men live in the 
same suburbs, their wives unwit- 
tingly pass trade secrets to the 
opposition. A notable example of 
this concerned a new detergent 
about to be launched by one of 
the big companies. Shortly before 
the advertising campaign got under 
way, a competitor came out with 
a product suspiciously similar in 
its sales approach. The “ coinci- 
dence ” was traced to a golf match 
among a group of executives’ 
wives. 

As for how much a woman wants 
to hear, this will vary, but as a 
general rule there are certain con- 
versational taboos which most 
wives share: 

Sports and hobbies. It’s a rare 
wife who really wants to hear about 
her husband’s struggle with a 
three-pound bass. Business 
details. The big deals, yes—but 
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not a rehash of his day... . How 
many pounds he lost last week. 
(She has probably not done so 
well.). . . . His past love life. A 
man need not tell—and, if she is 
wise, a wife will not ask. 

There are some things, however, 
that a wife does expect to be told: 

The amount of money in the 
family bank account. . . . What 
kept him out so late the night 
before. . . . The fact that he still 
loves her. . . . How beautiful she 
looks (whether true or not). 

The smart man will often pre- 
tend he is not telling his wife 
everything, even when he is. In- 
deed, some husbands convey the 
impression that they are “ holding 


Sounds and Sex 
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out” as a way of maintaining that 
tincture of jealousy which gives 
savour to marital relationships. 
Nothing disappoints a woman 
more than to find out that she 
knows everything about her hus- 
band. 

Love unites people by a basic 
truth that contains within it all the 
little, playful untruths and omis- 
sions that serve its greater purpose, 
and the art of being happily mar- 
ried is the ability to hold back 
something of oneself for the crucial 
moment when the whole self is 
needed. There should always be 
more to a man than a woman sus- 
pects—and more than he pretends 
to be. 


MEN and women usually react quite differently to sounds. 

The clatter of construction work enthrals most men and 
appals women. Sounds to which the average male is super- 
sensitive include the scraping, clatter, or breaking of dishes; 
the whine of a vacuum; the striking of a clock; the thump of 
a sewing machine; crying, anywhere. 

Sounds at which women wince include abrupt oaths, harsh 
voice commands, screeching brakes, dripping taps, creaking 
floors, flapping window-shades, slamming of doors or drawers, 
loud caiidiing of pianos, blaring radios that compete with 
conversation and the loud ringing of a telephone close by. 

K. TUMELTY 


Ground Crew ? 


Two caterpillars were munching away on a cabbage leaf. A 

butterfly fluttered in the air above them. One caterpillar 
noticed the butterfly and said to the other, “ You’ll never get 
me up in one of them things.” 
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“Every Irish imaginative writer owed a portion of his 
soul to Standish O’Grady,” said W. B. Yeats 


Father of the 
Literary Revival 


VIVIAN 


Bernard Shaw is better known 
today than Standish James 
O’Grady, that fact is due less to 
Shaw’s being the better writer 
than to his having left Ireland 
young to win an English audience. 
Shaw and O’Grady had much 
in common: wit, humour, versa- 
tility, an unorthodox outlook, the 
gift of being indignant without 
bitterness, an exceptional talent 
for expounding the ideas of others. 
Both were receptive to socialism 
while remaining highly sceptical 
of democracy. Even on minor 
points like vegetarianism and an 
admiration for Shelley, they 
tended to see eye to eye. 

But whereas Shaw was for many 
years a self-proclaimed agnostic, 
O’Grady remained substantially 
faithful to the evangelical Pro- 
testantism of his father, a Church 
of Ireland (Episcopal) clergyman, 
and himself studied divinity at 
Trinity College, Dublin, for a 
ume. 

To attempt to compare O’Grady 
with Shaw implies a high opinion 
of the former’s abilities. In order 
Condensed from the Colby Library 


MERCIER 


FESSOR MERCIER holds a 

Ph.D. from Trinity College, 
Dublin, and is joint editor of 
One Thousand Years of Irish 
Prose (1952). He is a member 
of the English faculty in The 
City College of New York. 


to justify that opinion I shall have 
to consider at least four aspects 
of his many-sided personality: the 
historian, the story-teller, the poli- 
tician, and the journalist. I do so 
reluctantly, for a severe critic of 
O’Grady might claim that his ver- 
satility was his greatest weakness, 
and that he failed at everything 
because he concentrated on 
nothing. 

Although O’Grady attempted 
far too much, he employed his 
many means to the same end— 
that of ensuring continuity be- 
tween lIreland’s past and her 
future. As a historian and histori- 
cal novelist, he sought to fire the 
imagination of readers by his por- 
trayal of a bygone Ireland; as a 
politician and journalist, he strove 
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to preserve those qualities of 
truth, courage, and generosity 
which he found in aristocratic 
Anglo-Ireland and to transmit 
them intact to the democratic 
Ireland that he saw approaching. 
Moreover, he succeeded. 

“Whatever is Irish in me he 
kindled to life,” declared George 
Russell (“ A.E.”). “Here was a 
man .. .,” wrote William Butler 
Yeats, “to whom every Irish 
imaginative writer owed a portion 
of his soul.” 

O’Grady was unlike any other 
historian who ever lived, with the 
possible exception of Herodotus. 
He wrote history simply because 
the professional historians would 
not or could not write the kind of 
epic narrative he wanted to read. 
His first (and most important) 
original work bore the title History 
of Ireland (2 vols., 1878-1880); 
it must be regarded as the fuse 
which exploded the long-awaited 
Literary Revival. 

This “ history,” however, con- 
sisted mainly of a re-telling of the 
Early Irish sagas—legends which 
were then virtually unknown to 
all but a few specialists. O’Grady 
defended his decision to allot so 
much space to heroic history, in- 
stead of passing on at once to 
authenticated fact, by calling 
attention to a profound truth— 
one which Yeats also loved to 
assert: “A nation’s history is 


made for it by circumstances, and 
the irresistible progress of events; 
but their legends they make for 
themselves. . . 
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For a while O’Grady became 
convinced of the essential histori- 
city of the legends, but he soon 
reverted to a soberer view and 
in 1881 published Volume I of a 
History of Ireland: Critical and 
Philosophical in which he treated 
the bardic history of the country 
with great scepticism. This work 
was so neglected by the public 
that no further volumes appeared. 
I believe, however, that it will 
one day be shown to contain some 
very shrewd guesses, the offspring 
of an original and intuitive mind. 

O’Grady’s last attempt at a 
history of Ireland, modestly en- 
titled The Story of Ireland, was 
an infuriating and unpopular little 
book. Under Carlyle’s influence 
he praised Oliver Cromwell and 
maintained that the Irish people 
had, on the whole, welcomed the 
overthrow of their feudal lords by 
Elizabeth. An unpopular opinion 
need not be erroneous, of course, 
but his’ view of Cromwell, unlike 
his view of Elizabeth, seems to 
have been based on little or no 
independent research. 

O’Grady the story-teller chose 
for the subject of his first book 
an episode from the Elizabethan 
conquest of Ireland. He must have 
been dissatisfied with Red Hugh’s 
Captivity (1889) for he rehandled 
the narrative of Hugh Roe O’Don- 


nell’s capture and two escapes if | 


The Flight of the Eagle eight 
years later. The latter is one 

O’Grady’s most satisfying works. 
In it he once again proves himself 
able to strike and sustain the epic 
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New Kind of Man 
[N the course of conversation with James Stephens, the 

Irish poet, he commented upon the utter break with the 
past which humanity is now at the point of making. 

“* Man, as we know him, is finished,” he declared. “ Plato, 
Dante, Shakespeare, all the rest of them, no longer mean any- 
thing. A new kind of man is beginning to reveal himself. 
Speed is the basic foundation of this new man. The mind 
has already begun to change its processes to take advantage 
of the speed with which every day the body is being more 


and more richly endowed.” 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE, Literature In My Time 


note. His “saga” of Red Hugh 
is worthy of its hero, that Homeric 
figure from real life. 

The Bog of Stars, a series of 
shorter narratives and sketches 
from Elizabethan Irish history, 
has probably had more Irish 
readers than any other of 
O’Grady’s books. The title story 
and the account of the Battle of 
the Curlew Mountains rank among 
his best work. 

If The Flight of the Eagle and 
The Bog of Stars read like fiction 
rather than history, Ulrick the 
Ready resembles history rather 
than fiction. In it, O'Grady misses 
chance after chance as a novelist, 
dismissing his hero’s part in the 
Battle of Kinsale with a single 
sentence. 

During the 1890s O’Grady 
wrote several books frankly for 
boys. Two of these, Lost on Du- 
Corrig and The Chain of Gold, 
were the only works which ever 
earned him significant amounts 
of money. They are rather similar 
tales of mystery and adventure. 

O’Grady the politician was a 
man whose views were profoundly 


influenced by his interpretation of 
history. Like Carlyle, who pro- 
bably derived his theory from 
Hegel, Standish O’Grady saw 
history as an evolutionary pro- 
cess, in which one class or social 
system would succeed another as 
the chosen instrument of the 
Zeitgeist or “ Genius of the age.” 

He pointed out that “Rural 
Ireland was once held under the 
Clan system. It fell before Feuda- 
lism. . Feudalism, with its 
great Lords and Captains, 
flourished long, and fell before the 
modern Landlord. . . . And the 
Landlord has got to go, too, fol- 
lowing, in his turn, the Clans and 
the great Captains.” 

Yes, the landlord had to go; 
O’Grady’s whole activity as a 
politician aimed at enabling him 
to go in peace and, if possible, 
with dignity. O’Grady felt that 
the landlords had already abdi- 
cated by passing the Act of 


Union. Let them complete the 
process by selling their land to 
the tenant at a fair price, and pro- 
mote the industrialisation of Ire- 
land by investing the proceeds of 
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42 
the sale. As investors and em- 
ployers of labour they could rapidly 
regain their old influence in Irish 
public life, defeat the Home Rule 
Movement, and by the old 
Parnell tactics at Westminster 
make Ireland an equal partner in 
what O’Grady liked to call the 
“ Anglo-Irish Empire.” 

The Land League agitation cata- 
pulted O’Grady into politics. He 
became the honorary secretary of 
a landlords’ meeting which, in 
December, 1881, passed resolu- 
tions demanding the sort of com- 
pensation afterwards afforded land- 
lords who sold their estates to 
their tenants under the Wyndham 
Land Act of 1903. In 1882 
O’Grady published a pamphlet. 
The Crisis in Ireland, calling on 
the Irish landlords to come to 
terms, or at any rate to do some- 
thing positive, before it was too late. 

Four years later, he published 
in England a -lengthy book en- 
titled Toryism and the Tory 
Democracy, modelled on Caryle’s 
Past and Present. In it, while 
bitterly critical of Tory rule under 
the younger Pitt, he prophesied 
great things for Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Tory Democracy. 

There is a good deal of totali- 
tarianism in O’Grady’s doctrine, 
as there was in that of his 
mentor Carlyle. “ The State,” says 
O’Grady, “has a right fo control 
the labour which it employs.” In 
one sentence he thus advocates 
both State capitalism and the regi- 
mentation of labour. 

O’Grady’s passion for Irish his- 
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tory is said to have ruined a pro- | 


mising career at the Irish bar. Be 
that as it may, nobody can regret 
the effect which his more spas- 
modic love-affair with politics had 
on his journalistic career. 

For many years he earned a 
small but steady income as an 
editorial writer for the Dublin 


Daily Express. When his employ- | 


ment by this paper came to an end 
because his politics had begun to 
conflict with its owners’, he bought 
the Kilkenny Moderator and em- 
barked on a fresh career as editor, 
printer and publisher. 

After nearly four years in County 
Kilkenny, he founded (in January, 
1900) the weekly All Ireland 
Review, which ran until April, 
1906. All six of its volumes are 
still worth reading for their 
humour, their passion and their 
humanity. In this one-man maga- 
zine O’Grady’s unique personality 
found its fullest expression. 

What did O’Grady do to deserve 
the title of “ Father of the Irish 
Literary Revival”? I would give 
a twofold answer. First, in his 
volumes of legendary history he 
used the Irish legends for a 
primarily artistic purpose and so 
paved the way for W. B. Yeats. 
Secondly, he differed from that 


other pioneer of the Revival, Sir | 


Samuel Ferguson, in refusing to 


regret that the heroes of [Irish | 


legend were not Victorian gentle- 
men. 


Like Carlyle, Standish O’Grady 


suspected that the Victorian era | 


might represent a depression rather | 
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and did not accomplish—and 


pro- | ment; therefore, in spite of all his whether, in fact, it should be 
. Be bowdlerising and didacticism, he called Irish at all, since almost all 
gret was prepared to glory in certain its works were written in English. 
pas- aspects of ancient Ireland for their About one aspect of it, however, 
had == qwn sake. there can be no dispute. It did 
The men and women who began strike a hard blow at Ireland’s in- 
da the Irish Literary Revival possessed feriority complex, and in this 
; aM too much talent not to create some achievement O’Grady no doubt 
iblin jmportant artistic movement. What rejoiced. 
loy- | O'Grady did was to ensure that “IT desire,” he once wrote about 
.end | this movement would deserve to legendary ‘Ireland, “to make this 
in tobe called Irish. The new writers, heroic period once again a portion 
ught | as Yeats once said, had all read of the imagination of the country, 
em- O’Grady in their ‘teens. His and its chief characters as familiar 
jitor, | example encouraged them to write in the minds of our people as they 
both about Ireland and for Ireland. once were.” 
yunty Men will doubtless be arguing This ambition, at least, he had 
uary, for a good many years yet about seen fulfilled when he died in 
eland what the Irish Literary Revival did 1928, at the age of eighty-two. 
April, 
s are 
their 
their Pronunciation by Prejudice 
nality | PREFER to pronounce “ gladiolus” with the accent on the 
third syllable, like everybody else. The dictionary tells me 
I must pronounce it with the accent either on the first or on 
“serve the second syllable; but this is a matter in which I favour 
Irish the properispomenon and pronounce by prejudice. 
| give Another plant the name of which I prefer to mispronounce 
n_ his is lichen. The word, the authorities tell us, should be spoken 
ry he with the “ch” sounded as “k”. I cannot agree with this. 
for a Pronounce it “litchen ”’, and you can see it growing on the 
nd so tree. 
Yeats. | Rosert Lynp, Life’s Little Oddities 
that 
al, Sir | Leading Role 
ing to SEEKING an interview with his commanding officer the young 
Irish | pilot shyly asked for special leave. 
gentle- | “ Humph!” said the C.O. “ And what do you want it for?” 
“ Well, sir,” was the bashful reply, “ a lady friend of mine 
‘Grady is getting married—and—er—she wants me to act as bride- 
an groom.” 
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CROW 
IN A 
DRESS-SUIT 


DAVID GUNSTON 


AUDY brigand of the bird 

world, the magpie is increasing 
in these islands more spectacularly 
than any other species. During the 
past two decades, thanks to the 
breaking-up of big estates and the 
lack of game preservation, this 
handsome pied bird has been find- 
ing life easier. As a result you 
now find magpies almost every- 
where, and in many parts they 
are over-abundant. 

This would not matter much 
were it not for the fact that the 
magpie is a brigand, a robber and 
a thief. Always an enemy of the 
gamekeeper, he now challenges the 
poultry-keeper, the fruit-grower 
and the farmer on an _ unpre- 
cedented scale, stealing eggs and 
young chickens, robbing orchards 
and sown fields, even menacing 
lambs. 

As well as growing much more 
plentiful, magpies have lost much 
of their former fear of man. 
Instead of being one of the 
wariest birds of the countryside, 
they are now among the boldest, 
ignoring human beings to feed 
and even nest in gardens and 
Condensed from The 


within sight of dwellings. 
that the magpie has ever been a 
rare bird, for its cunning and 
adaptability (it is a member of 
the crow tribe) always made it 
difficult for gamekeepers to keep 
down. 

Whereas a country ramble once 
might afford a hasty glimpse of a 
chattering retreating black-and- 
white creature, dodging clumsily 
among the branches, that same 
walk today will yield perhaps half 
a dozen birds, scattered in pairs 
in field and coppice, and the view 
obtained of them will be clear and 
lengthy, for they allow approach 


Not | 


to within fifteen or twenty 
yards. 
Apart from their undoubted | 


damage to poultry, crops and live- 
stock, magpies today present an 


interesting spectacle to naturalists | 
and bird lovers generally. They | 


come close to buildings, and also 
live more freely in suburbs and 
the fringes of towns and cities. A 
magpie-free patch of countryside 
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is something out of the ordinary 
and also, it must be admitted, 
lacking in an attractive if roguish 
creature. 

There is no mistaking a magpie, 
a fact that probably helps to 

lain the considerable notice 
that has always been taken of 
them. The dazzling combination 
of black and snowy white, the 
intelligent head and massive bill, 
the marked black waistcoat effect, 
the black wings and long tapering 
tail, all catch the eye. 

Viewed at closer quarters the 
magpie is indeed a fine fellow. 
For the black on his plumage 
shines in wonderful shades of 
iridescent green and purple and 
red, making the defiant swagger 
of the bird more endearing. On 
the ground he looks concerned, 
endlessly busy with food-finding; 
in the air he looks a trifle un- 
steady, battling along with wobbly 
tail, although in fact he may fly 
strongly if need be. On a branch, 
no other bird has such a look of 
devilment. 

Magpies are still recognised as 
both good and bad omens, mostly 
bad, and few birds have such a 
part in superstitious folk-lore. 
The rhyme is well known: 

One for sorrow 

Two for mirth 

Three for a wedding 

Four for a birth 

Five for Heaven 

Six for Hell 

Seven for the Devil’s own sef’. 

Although in “The Prelude” 
Wordsworth says: 
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Tre visitor is frequently 

amazed at the tameness cf 
naturally wild magpies in Nor- 
way and in fact all the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Here the 
birds have no fear of man and 
live habitually close to him, 
nesting under the eaves of 
barns and farmhouses, even on 
telegraph poies. 

The Scandinavians regard 
magpies as harbingers of good 
fortune, and it means ill if any- 
one drives them away after 
they have taken up their 
quarters by the house. 

What is even more remark- 
able is that magpies have tradi- 
tionally always been like this, 
confiding and friendly, although 
not averse to stealing and 
meddling in human affairs when 
Opportunity occurs. 

David Gunston 


I would readily rejoice 
If two suspicious 
crossed my way 


most country folk view the bird 
with suspicion older than any 
knowledge of the harm it may do. 
In some remote parts the bird is 
held to be almost sacred and 
inviolate, and the only way to 
counteract its evil influence is to 
spit in one’s hat. Other rural folk 
prefer the less troublesome 
method of hanging up a bundle 
of heather or laurel to placate the 
evil. Old-time sportsmen were no 
less superstitious, believing that: 


magpies 
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If a magpie cross thy route 

When thou goes forth to shoot 

Whether partridge, hare or 
duck, 

Thou shalt have the worst of 

luck. 

Only in these islands have they 
grown unusually shy through cen- 
turies of close persecution, so the 
present trend is but a reversion. 
In France they are almost as 
tame, and the peasantry leave 
them alone so widely that it is 
almost the only unpersecuted wild 
bird. Italians respect the bird, and 
the Germans have given it a 
special place in their folk-lore, 
believing that it is an agent of 
the powers of darkness, and 
always a bird to be reckoned with. 
Germans also believe that mag- 
pies’ chattering call announces the 
approach of intruders—it is often 
a natural warning cry—and they 
have an old saying which perpetu- 
ates this belief: “The magpie 
chatters; we shall have visitors.” 

Magpies make excellent pets, 
but their owners often tire of the 
occasional ill-temper and revenge- 
ful nature of this most teachable 
bird. And petty thefts must be 
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reckoned with, as when jackdaws 
are kept as pets. 

The sworn enemy of all nest- 
ing birds, as well as helpless 
young in the nest, from chaf- 
finches to pheasants, the magpie 
makes sure no other marauder 
shall attack its ugly, 
vociferous young by building them 
a veritable fortress. Their eggs 
figure in few schoolboys’ collec- 
tions. For inside the thickest part 
of a bush or low tree magpie nairs 
build a stcut cup of clay and 
sticks, then roof it over with 
thorny twigs and roots, lining it 
inside with hair, and leaving an 
entrance only large enough for the 
adult bird to pass through. The 
result is wellnigh impregnable. 

No one wants unconditional 
preservation for this bird in view 
of its acknowledged sins, and to 
afford it special protection like the* 
eccentric naturalist Waterton did, 
“on account of its having nobody 
to stand up for it,” would be 
absurd. Yet a judicious thinning 
in over-populated areas would re- 
duce the potential and actual 
damage, and leave us a most 
interesting and spectacular bird. 


Two Antrim men were walking along a country lane. One 
was jingling something in his pocket, so the other said, 
“You seem to have an awful lot of money in your pocket, 


Sam. 


“No,” he replied. “It’s my wife’s false teeth—there is 
far too much eating between meals going on at our house.” 


|[F you make people think they are thinking, they'll love you. 
If you really make them think, they'll hate you. 


D. M. 
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Fish Galore 


‘THE OTHER DAY A VISITOR CAME 
to see a friend of mine. He ex- 
plained that he was a professor at 
a famous American university. He 
told my friend a curious story. 

“When I was a lad,” he said, 
“my father sent me to Europe to 
knock around and get the corners 
rubbed off me. One of the first 
places I went to was Scotland and 
one of the first things I did was to 
go out with a fishing trawler from 
Ayrshire. 

“ On the first evening out I went 
down to the galley of the trawler 
and I said to the cook something 
my father used to say jokingly 
every evening at home. I said, 
‘well, what’s cooking? Pig?’ 

“Nobody answered me: they 
just went on with their work. But 
that night not a single fish was 
caught, and the next day the same. 
It seems I had committed the 
gravest blunder possible. I had 
mentioned a word that no fisher- 
man ever lets cross his lips, the 
word ‘pig’: an unlucky word, 
guaranteed to blight the prospects 
of any fishing venture. 

“Feeling got so high on the boat, 
fish were so few and far between, 
that at last I was taken aside by 
the crew, who explained to me that 
there was only one thing to do to 


lift this spell of bad luck I had 
brought on them. They were going 
to put me ashore at Malin Head on 
the north-west coast of Ireland, 
and I was to stay there for two 
days and get drunk: after that, 
things would come right. So I was 
put out of the boat at Malin Head, 
and after two days’ ritual drunken- 
ness I was picked up again; and 
from that moment the trawler 
proceeded to catch fish galore!” 

W. R. Ropcers in The 

Listener 


Hanging Matter 

A. SURGE OF  SURREALISTIC 
estheticism on the part of its 

tenants is causing considerable 

irritation to the Corporation of 

Dublin. They are hanging their 

doors upside down. 

The practice has been brought 
to light by city officials whose job 
it is to maintain the miles of drab- 
concreted, uniform rows of houses 
which are rapidly replacing the 
more colourful Georgian slums. 
The corporation suspects the ex- 
planation is psychological: “A 


man gets tired of seeing his door 
like all the others on the estate, so 
he takes it down and puts it up the 
other way—just to be different.” 
A fair amount of ingenuity is 
needed to give effect to this expres- 
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sion of nonconformity. The door 
must be rehinged; a mew cavity 
bored for the mortice lock and the 
old one filled in, and the pane of 
glass which constituted the old top 
panel replaced by a new one of 
wood. It is disheartening to relate 
that all this labour and initiative 
has been wasted. The corporation 
whose motto is “Obedientia civium 
in urbis felicitas,” has directed 
that the reversed doors be rehung 
right side up. 

The doors, it appears, are made 
so that rainwater will flow down 
them naturally, and off the bottom, 
when they are properly hung. 
“ This, of course,” the corporation 


states, “is reversed where the 
doors have been hung upside 
down.” 


Manchester Guardian 


Innocent as Rose-water 

Ye PHARMACY — Mk. 
Thomas, the hair-dresser and 

peruke maker in Castle Street, 

Cork, near the County Courthouse, 

has just returned from London and 

Paris. 

Has brought a large assortment 
of perfumes, lavender and hungary 
waters, bergamot, honey, milli- 
fleur, jessamine, eau du sultana, 
eau de carmamel, violet, amber 
and cyprus waters, amber grease, 
the true eau du luce, French 
washballer, favonettes de grace de 
la Reine, the Royal chemical for 
whitening the skin, the true 


Imperial milk of roses for eradicat- 
ing freckles and pimples. It is as 
innocent as rose-water. 
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He has been very careful in | 
getting genuine bear’s grease and | 


has got a certificate from a gentle- 
man who saw it extracted from a 
dead bear at Donadieus, the per- 
fumers in Tavistock St., Covent 
Garden. He has opiates and 
powders for the teeth, French 
rouge in pots, powder and carmine, 
Lacoxes balsamic ointment for 
making the hair grow thicker, 
faster and longer. It also prevents 
it from turning grey and is the 
true remedy for baldness. 

He makes lady’s curls, hair-caps 


and chignons not to be distin- | 


guished from nature. He makes 
perukes and curls for gentlemen. 
He has silk, swan and down 
powder puffs, bellows powder 
engines for ladies, bandoes, swim- 
ming caps, etc. 
Cork Evening Post, August It, 
1766 (Quoted in Blarney 
Magazine). 


Cock and Bull Story 
(NE OF MY FAVOURITE BOOKS IS 
The Irish Times Handbook of 
The 1916 Rebellion. This account 
is printed as it appeared at the 
time, and sometimes the reporting 
takes a view that might surprise 
some of us now. 

“ The first 
blood for his country . . .” Some 
Yorkshire Fusilier. 

Many of the trials are given ig 
full, including Roger Casement’s. 

Looking through the book I can 
not decide which item is most 
interesting, but all the photo 
graphs are particularly so. Gene 


man to shed his | 
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Inquiry into the causes of the 


| Tan this 
| Hardinge, 


ral Maxwell, Major-General - 
Sanbach belong to a world 
that is gone—nineteenth- 
century professional soldiers 
and nineteenth-century pro- 
fessional fools. 

The Royal Commission of 


rebellion is also an example of pro- 
fessional folly. The three men who 
Commission were Lord 

an amiable relic of 
Victorian England in a silk hat and 
high stiff collar. Mr. Justice Sher- 
man trying to look profound and 
Sir Mackenzie Chalmers with head 
bowed deep in thought. 

The man who got the hammer, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell who had 
been Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
looks the kindly fellow he was. 
Birrell was the one man with right 
ideas—for England. He wanted no 
trouble, was for conciliation. He 
was a writer in a charming way. 

Then there was the business of 
Fairyhouse Races on that Easter 
Monday when the insurrection 


Dublin Opinion 


started. This is the one affair I 
find sane. According to Lord Wim- 
borne, the Lord Lieutenant, 
“everybody was away that day.” 

Which reminds me of a friend 
who was home on leave from 
France. As he was driving to 
Fairyhouse his car was fired on. 
On arriving at the races he sought 
out his Colonel. “ Colonel,” said 
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he, “a rebellion has broken out 
in Dublin.” 

The Colonel, who was taking 
down the names of the jockeys and 
the draw, did not raise his eyes 
from is card as he said haughtily, 
“ Power, you're the fifth man has 
told me that cock and bull story 
today.” 

PATRICK KAVANAGH in the 
Irish Farmers’ Journal 


But Not for Scolding 


"THE MONTH (APRIL, 1852) WHICH 

first saw the publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin under the 
imprint of Clarke, Beeton & Co. 
also witnessed the issue from the 
same house of the first number of 
a new monthly magazine. 

This was The Domestic Maga- 
zine, and it was among the first 
of its kind exclusively devoted to 
the female sex and its interests. A 
novel feature may be mentioned 
here as achieving considerable 
popularity and being embodied in 
most subsequent women’s journals. 

This was the column known as 
“Cupid’s Letter Bag”, in which 
the younger readers were invited 
to confide their troubles of the 
heart. 

The editor took upon himself 


OF all materials for labour, dreams are the hardest; and the 

artificer in ideas is the chief of workers who out of noth- 
ing will make a piece of work that may stop a child from 
crying or lead nations to higher things. 
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A DEBT collector's job is no profession—it’s a pursuit. 


the task of answering these deli- 
cate inquiries. The following 
example, selected at random from 
the earliest numbers, shows that | 
the lapse of over a century has | 
made little difference to such} 
readers and their problems. “Mary | 
Ellis” writes to the “ Bag”:— 

“T have had a quarrel with my | 
lover, and the cause of it was my | 
remarking rather sharply that 
while walking with him he could 
not pass a young lady in the 
street without looking tenderly at 
her. Since that evening he has not | 
been to see me. Would there be 
any impropriety in my making ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation?” 

The editor’s reply was a model 
of good advice: 

“We fear that the remark made 
by Mary to her lover was made in 
such a tone as to convey a notion 
of the termagant. Xantippe’s is a 
character no man has a liking for. 
Employ a mutual friend to effect a 
reconciliation, and for the future, 
remember Dean Swift’s advice: 
‘A woman may knit her stockings, | 
but not her brow; curl her hair, 
but not her lips; use her tongue 


for persuasion, but not for scold- 
ing’. 
H. Montcomery Hyone, Mr. & 
Mrs. Beeton 
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Her beauty was compared to 
the Goddess of Spring 


~The Wooing of 


La Belle 


Frances 
MAURA LAVERTY 


HEN the old lady awoke in 
the chill dawn, the fire in the 
brazier was dead. 

Although the shutters were 
tightly closed to keep out the 
February frost—never had Dub- 
lin known such an intense frost 
—the air in the room was icy. 

She shivered and pulled the 
bedclothes around her, but her 


| withered body would not be com- 
®| forted. It cried out for the warmth 
| of her heavy fur-lined cloak, the 
| lovely cloak Richard had bought 


for her in France so many years 
before, the cloak which was all 
that remained to the Duchess of 
Tyrconnell of her pomp and 


splendour. 


Painfully, she raised herself in 
the bed. Her trembling hand 
groped in the darkness towards 
the chair on which Lucy, careful, 
faithful servant, had left the cloak 
after putting her mistress to bed. 
The frail fingers found the cloak. 
They closed gratefully on the soft 
fur, the good stout cloth. She 
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HIS is the first article of a 
series, written by the well- 
known novelist and playwright. | 


tried to pull it towards her, but 
her eighty-two years had robbed 
her of strength sufficient for even 
this small effort. 

She leaned further from the 
bed, and then a little further still. 
There was a slithering sound, a 
painful thud and then a quict 
moaning. The old Duchess lay on 
the floor in a crumpled heap. 

“Lucy!” she called weakly. 
“Come to me, Lucy.” But the 
walls of the house near the 
Phoenix Park were thick and its 
doors were solid. Lucy slept on. 

Now the cold became a mur- 
derous thing which attacked the 
skeleton-thin body with relentless 
cruelty, making the old lady 
shudder and whimper. Again and 
again she called for Lucy. And 
when Lucy did not answer, she 
called on the names of those who 
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were dearer to her, the names of 
her absent children, the name of 
her long-dead husband. “ Help 
me, Richard,” she moaned. 
“Dick Talbot, help me.” 


Suddenly, the cold left her. It 
was no longer winter, but high 
summer. The Duchess was no 
longer a duchess, nor was she a 
neglected old woman dying on 
the floor of her bedroom in that 
desolate Dublin house. She was 
16-year-old Frances Jennings, 
newly-appointed maid of honour 
to the Duchess of York, and the 


loveliest girl in the court of 
Charles II. 

The place was Tunbridge 
Wells, summer resort of the 


Court, and the year was 1664. 

Frances Jennings should have 
been happy. Here, there was 
everything to make a, young girl 
happy. In the mornings there 
were pleasant strolls with the 
gentlemen along the wide tree- 
shaded walk with an occasional 
stop at one of the shops to buy 
lace or gloves or stockings, or 
perhaps to take a chance in the 
raffle. 

In the afternoon, there were 
cards. In the evening, there was 
dancing at the Queen’s apartments 
and, later, The Stepmother or 
The Two Noble Kinsmen 
given by the Drury Lane players. 
Miss Jennings and the other maids 
of honour always enjoyed these 
performances hugely — not, how- 
ever, because of the diverting 


antics of the players, but because 
it was highly amusing to watch 
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the conceited Miss Stewart grow 
green with jealousy when the 
King smiled at the new actress, 
witty Mistress Gwynn. 

But of what real use were all 
these amusements to a girl who 
had quarrelled with the man she 
loved? 

They had been so happy in the 
first days of their love. “The 
handsomest man at Court,” they 
called Irish Richard Talbot. He 
was as tall as an oak tree and very 
dark. He was brave and wealthy 
and well-born, and she found his 


way of speaking pleasant and 
gentle. 

But the reason Frances prized 
him above all the men in that 


dissolute Court was that he had 
come to her with an honourable 
proposal of marriage. It seemed 
that Talbot, too, valued virtue. 

“Count Grammont compared 
your fair beauty to the Goddess 
of Spring,” he told her. “ To me, 
you are more than this, Frances. 
Among those silly women with 
their intrigues and amours, you 
are a lily among weeds.” 

It was Miss Boyton who had 
come between them, that affected 
foolish creature whose only way | 
of attracting a man’s attention 
was to swoon. 

In her short time at Court, 
Frances had learned something of 
men and women. She had dis 
covered that no man must be 
expected to behave coldly towards 
a lady who faints with love—or 
who pretends to faint—when she 
sees him. In her heart she 
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realised that her lover’s kindness 
to Miss Boyton was nothing more 
than the outcome of flattered 
vanity. 

But La Belle Jennings had all 
the pride of her youth and 
beauty. And this was why, when 
Talbot came to her at Tunbridge 
Wells and again begged her to 
marry him, she sent him away. 

She believed, of course, that he 
would come back, But Talbot’s 


| pride was as great as hers. He 


married the eager Boyton. What 


| could Frances do but prove her 


indifference by marrying George 
Hamilton? 

The old lady stirred and 
moaned. The cold had ceased to 
affect her now, and her limbs were 
numb. But her brain was on fire, 
and the black darkness of the 
room began to be lit up by flashes 
of light which showed faces and 
scenes of half-a-century before. 

She saw herself in France 
where Hamilton was a captain in 
the army of Louis XIV. Then she 
saw herself in the Court at 
Versailles, a penniless widow of 
thirty-one with six young children. 

A man came towards her, a 
tall dark man. He towered above 


the Frenchmen. 
“Don’t you remember me, 
Frances?” His voice was as 


gentle as ever. “ Fifteen years ago 
I asked you to marry me.” 


Had it been a hundred she 


would have remembered him. She 
looked around for his wife, the 
girl of the fainting-fits who had 
come between them. 
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“She died early this year,” be 
told her. “ And Hamilton?” 

“Three years ago he fell in an 
engagement near Hebernsteig.” 
She tried to steady her voice. 
“He was a good husband and a 
brave soldier.” 

He was silent for a second while 
he noted the absence of jewels, 
the little lines of worry that 
marred her broad white forehead 
and the threads of silver in her 
moon-gold hair. 


“T have come to take care of 
you, Frances,” he said then. 
“Will you let me?” This was the 
third time that handsome Dick 
Talbot had proposed to her. This 
time she accepted him. 

The Irishman was a favourite 
of King James II. He made him 
Duke of Tyrconnell and appointed 
him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Here, La Belle Jennings recovered 
her beauty and happiness. Dublin 
Castle never knew such gaiety and 
splendour. Never did the grim old 
fortress shelter such loveliness and 
joy. 
It was William of Orange who 
brought it to an end. 

“I am sending you and the 
children to France,” Richard told 
her after the Battle of the Boyne. 
“Tl follow and bring you home 
as soon as we have won back the 
country for King James.” 

She never saw Dick Talbot 
again. He died during the Siege 
of Limerick, at the age of §1. 
Some said that it was a stroke, 
others that it was poison given 
to him in a cup of ratafia. 
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Through a slit in the shutters 
the bleak morning light sidled 
into the room. But the _half- 
frozen old lady on the floor did 
not open her eyes. She was still 
with her memories. They were 
troubled memories, and she whim- 
pered like a child who has a bad 
dream. 

She re-lived the long years of 
exile in France, the humiliation of 
having to accept a pittance out of 
King James’s pension from the 
Pope. Again she endured the lone- 
liness of her return to England, 
the snubs and coldness of her re- 
lations—and particularly of her 
sister, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who had never forgiven 
her for becoming a Catholic. 

There were dreadful months 
when, to earn money for food, 
she had to take a stall in the 
New Exchange and sell her 
trinkets and laces and finery. 
Wrapped from head to foot in 
a white robe and wearing a mask, 
the ageing Duchess stood there 
day after day, until finally a small 
part of her husband’s confiscated 
property was returned to her and 
she was given permission to live 
in Dublin, 

With her children married and 
gone from her, of what use to her 
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now was the big house in King 
Street where she had been 9 
happy with Dick Talbot? She 
gave it to the Poor Clares and 
took a small house near the 
Phoenix Park. 

The old woman opened her 
eyes, lashed into wakefulness by 
the fierce cold which returned 
with venomous cruelty to « attack 
the tired old body. She made a 
last feeble effort. “‘ Richard,” she 
called. “Where are you?” Her 
voice was no more than a whisper, 
As in Versailles long ago, she 
heard his gentle voice. “I have 
come to take care of you, 
Frances.” 

Lovely golden-haired Frances 
Jennings stood up. She stepped 
out of the worn-out frozen thing | 
that lay huddled on the floor and | 
ran eagerly to where Dick Talbot | 
was waiting for her. 

It was on the morning of 
February 29, 1730, that 
Duchess of Tyrconnell was found | 
frozen to death on the floor of 
her bedroom. She was buried in 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. Her 
husband lies under the pavement 
of Limerick Cathedral, where 
there is neither inscription nor 
monument to mark his resting- 
place. 


HOPE without achievement is better than achievement with- 
out hope; for the first will be bright always, however few 
people see it, and the second must be dull in all men’s eyes. 
Lorp Dunsany, The Sirens Wake 


“Tue new doctor’s very fond of children. I hear that before 


he spanks his son he gives him an anesthetic.” 
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Meet the cheerful phil- 
osopher in the red watstcoat 


The Man 
in Front of 


the Bank 


T° overseas visitors by the score 
the fact that the former Irish 
House of Commons is now the 
Bank of Ireland adds considerable 
interest to their tour through it, 
for which they are provided with 
a guide who sees them safely 
, around the maze of winding cor- 
fidors. 
To hundreds of workaday Dub- 
| liners, well accustomed to the 
| massive building and thus likely to 
| ignore it, the substantial, upright 
| figure of Larry O'Farrell in the 
bank forecourt, with his tall, silk 
hunting hat and a bright red waist- 
coat, is the only personal contact 
with “the Bank”. 

A cheery wave or a few words 
about the day’s weather from the 
chuckling Wexford man are the 
only memories of the place they 
may carry with them to their work 
in the city. 

It may come as a surprise to 
many who pass through central 
Dublin every day to learn that 
Larry O’Farrell (“sounds iike a 


stage name”) has been in front 
of the Bank of Ireland each day 
for only eleven years; to them, for 
much longer, it seems, he has been 
part of the day-scene, bright and 
chubby, almost Dickensian, in the 
fog of November or in the sunny 
warmth of June. 

To youngsters, he has assumed 
the stance of dignity and authority, 
to be called at in safety from the 
other side of the thick iron rail- 
ings, “The Cockle Man” they 
call him mostly, somehow identify- 
ing him with a more graceful, 
leisurely Dublin that, to them, is 
now only a story. 

He knows and waves to busmen, 
businessmen, clerks and messen- 
gers, priests and painters, and even 
to motorists, to whom, a few years 
ago, he was a force to be reckoned 
with. For it was mainly to guard 
against will-o’-the-wisp parking of 
cars in the forecourt that Larry 
O'Farrell made his appearance 
there on a morning in July, 1947. 


Reprinted from the Irish Times 
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has scattered everywhere. 
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He remembers the early tricks 
of the motorists who had no busi- 
ness to do in the bank: in the 
main door after parking, out a side 
door and on to their work, car safe 
under a sharp eye. Diplomacy 
(“ Aye, a few red faces in me 
time”) was needed, but soon 
O'Farrell got a sense about who 
was who. Today, with polished 
ease, he directs the right cars; so 
well does he do it that it seems his 
real job there is pleasantry with the 
public. 

Larry O'Farrell is a healthy, 
sprightly sixty-seven. He remem- 
bers his native Wexford in the first 
years of this century as a carefree, 
leisurely place with a vague 
hint of coming restlessness, with 
’*98 processions and Manchester 
Martyr parades and fairs adding a 
dash of colour to the rural scene, 
which, he admits, still calls him 
from the city bustle each time he 
gets a long week-end. 

Come 1909, and O’Farrell was 
away with the British Army, in the 
18th Royal Irish Regiment (“ I’ve 
been in John Bull’s Army and the 
Irish Army—but they wouldn’t 
have me in the Salvation Army ”). 
He was in the action that preceded 


Where is Happiness ? 


H4?PINESs is to be found among life’s common things. It 

is not the rare gifts, the possession of the few; it is not 
great wealth, great learning, great genius or great power; 
it is not these things that make the possessors happy. It is 
health, it is friendship, it is love at home; it is the voices 
of children, it is sunshine. It is the blessings that are com- 
monest, not those that are rarest; it is the gifts that God 


S.M.R. 


the retreat from Mons, and there, 


for Larry O'Farrell, service in the) peg, 


Great War ended. He was taken 
prisoner, and worked throughout 
war-time Germany in factories, 
quarries, sand-pits, wherever extra 
labour was needed. 

They heard of happenings at 
home in 1916, these Irish prisoners, 
mostly through American-Gaeli¢ 
papers which circulated in Ger 
many. Wondering discussions kept 
misery at bay. 

In the winter cold of 1918, there 
was quick shipment home, a spot 
of leave, and then Larry O’Farrell, 
with many another Irish soldier in 
the 18th, was whisked off to India, 
There, in the United Provinces, 
O'Farrell spent three years if 
a country which he remembers 
mostly for its bazaars, colour, heat 
and the polyglot crowds. 

In 1922, the 18th was disbanded, 
its colours hung and its men left 
to linger in remembrance of it and 
its times. To this day, sixty of 
seventy Irishmen who served with 
it get together each year for dinner 
and memories. 

Back home in 1923, he found 
that there was an Irish Army, 90, 
promptly, in Wexford, he joined 
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THE MAN 


the 41st Battalion and was sent to 
The Curragh. 


Out of the army in 1933, he. 


started work with the Bank of 


| Ireland as porter. With hat and 


waistcoat, he went to Gort, County 
Galway, for six years. When ‘the 
second World War broke out he 
was in Dublin sharing duties with 
the other porters; indoor jobs, 
guide, and then the letter-run from 
the bank to business houses. In 
the evenings, he is a fairly keen 
theatregoer. He listens to the radio 
in his comfortable rooms. Pictures? 
Yes, if there’s a good enough show, 
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but he’d rather have the live 
theatre any time. 

He sees changes in Dublin to- 
day. There’s an unruly element 
abroad, he says, and far too little 
respect for the old. 

At sixty-seven, with colourful 
years behind him, O’Farrell can 
still see the funny side of many 
things; he looks forward always to 
the next day. His bearing and his 
happy jokes have, for many Dub- 
liners, made personal an institu- 
tion which they see only as a grey, 
imposing building. He is the 
cheeriest of public relations men. 


Idea For Irish Farmers ? 


Ecs forty years old and still fit for eating! How do the 

Chinese do it? 

It’s no figment of the imagination, for a London store has 
been selling them for some time past. Cost: 1/6 each. And 
they must be good, because the customers have been coming 
back for more. 

Which reminds me that some years ago a distinguished 
scientist brought along a supply of forty-year-old Chinese 
eggs to one of the famous breakfasts given annually to the 
members of the Royal Dublin Zoological Society. The mem- 
bers were at first kept in ignorance of the antiquity of the 
eggs, but when they had duly done them justice they were 
told the truth. Their combined splutterings and facial grim- 
aces must have caused the caged inmates of the Zoological 
Gardens to wonder if they were not on the wrong side of the 
bars. 

But the members had no cause ‘for alarm; the eggs were 
perfectly safe to eat. Apparently they are sealed with clay 
and straw, which break away when they are cooked, leaving 
ca a ball of jelly. They have a fine flavour, and are said to be 

packed with vitamins. 


Irish Catholic 
NO man nor any body of men is good enough or wise enough 
to dispense with the tonic of criticism. 
Isaac BUTT 
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The busiest man can get a fair education by reading 
“ before the plasma sets in the periganglionic spaces of 
his grey cortex.” Got that? 


These Great Men Could 
Read Anywhere 


D. G. 


OOK lovers have their favourite 

.eading places, whether on top 
of a mountain or in bed. For some 
the best place for a book is the 
armchair, perhaps by the fire; 
Petrarch read anywhere. “ Whether 
I am being shaved,” he said, “or 
having my hair cut, whether I am 
riding on horseback or taking my 
meals, I either read myself or get 
someone to read to me.” Richard 
Hooker was once discovered read- 
ing Horace while he tended his 
own small flock of sheep “in a 
common field ”. 

Reading in the open air is a 
delight to some, but few pursued 
it with the tenacity of G. K. 
Chesterton, who was once seen on 
Ilkley Moor, in Yorkshire, on a 
cold spring day, leaning against a 
tree so completely absorbed in the 
pages of his book as to be unaware 
of the heavy rain. 

Books as travelling companions 
were recognised by the enlightened 
long before the arrival of railways. 
Froude asked: “‘ What did passen- 


Condensed from The Magnificat 


gers do on long voyages when 
there were no novels?” If they! 
could read, it seems they merely 
took other volumes; Petrarch made 
sure his little copy of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions accompanied him 
on every journey he made. 

Dr. Johnson raised a good point 
about reading on a journey. “If 
you are to have but one book with 
you upon a journey,” he told Bos 
well, “ let it be a book of science, 
for when you have read through a 
book of entertainment you know 
it, and it can do no more for you; 
but a book of science is inexhaus 
tible.” On his famous tour to the 
Hebrides he took his own advice, 
reading on the journey such 4 
seemingly unlikely tome a 
Cocker’s Arithmetick. 


Pliny the Elder loved to read 
while on the move, even in his 
chariot or sedan-chair. Napoleon| 
had a special shelf for books fitted| 
inside his coach. while Sir Julius 
Caesar, Master of the Rolls during 
the reign of King James I of Eng- 
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THESE GREAT MEN COULD READ ANYWHERE 


land, had constructed the most 
daborate travelling library of all, 
a gigantic morocco-covered box, 


shaped like a huge volume 7%; 
the forty- 


and containing 
four classics which he took 
with him on every voyage. 

John Addington Symonds 
seemed to take a _ long 
journey just for the pleasure 
of getting through a lot of 
reading on it : he is recorded 


as ploughing through Guicciar- 


dini’s History of Italy on a trip 
from London to Florence quite 
regardless of the increasing attrac- 
tiveness of the scenery through 
which he passed. 

This made Maurice Hewlett 
comment that a man who could do 
that “could read Milton on top 
of a bus”, which of course is 
something that has since been 
done countless times. For in the 
bustle of modern life a journey, 
however short, affords an un- 
rivalled opportunity for reading 
books, and at the same time for 
reducing that “limitless tedium ” 
that so many of our trips represent. 

Of almost equal popularity is the 
practice of reading at meals—a 
habit surely restricted only by the 
niceties of manners and family 
sociability! It has been said 
against this much complained-of 
practice that eating requires all the 


| attention, that blood drawn by a 
book 
| allowed to support the process of 


to the brain should be 
mastication and digestion, or inter- 
nal upsets will result. However, 


Many great men have read at the 


Humour Variety 


table, notably Stevenson, Johnson, 
Shelley and Bernard Shaw, who 
often found the quiet of mealtime 
the only chance of reading during 
a busy day. 

Some of the books-with-meals 
addicts have gone so far as to de- 
fine appropriate volumes for cer- 
tain repasts. Charles Lamb always 
found Milton “a good supper 
book”, but Leigh Hunt preferred 
to digest his tea or dinner with the 
latest booksellers’ catalogues, tick- 
ing certain books in “the pure 
imagination of buying them ”. 

Thomas Campbell said that to 
read Homer at breakfast each day 
had become, by long habit, neces- 
sary to his existence. Stevenson 
recommended Aikman’s Annals 
for breakfast; they made him al- 
most forget to drink his tea and eat 
his egg! 

If the book is a good one, and 
grips its reader, it matters little 
where it is read. Much worth-while 
reading has been done, and in some 
cases still is done, in prison. 
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According to Sir Edward Cook, 
only there does one find “ the acid 
test of what is readable”. Paul 
Verlaine taught himself English 
while incarcerated at Mons, and 
it is said that Napoleon’s greatest 
joy at St. Helena was, on those 
days when the ship arrived, re- 
ceiving fresh books to add to his 
speedily-devoured library of some 
8,000 volumes. 
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cend battles and air raids and bom- 
bardments is fresh in many minds 
today. 

Lying on a hearth, swinging idly 
in a hammock, soaking in the bath, 


waiting for the dentist, riding on 
an elephant’s back, standing in a | 
book store—the born reader reads 
anywhere, anyhow. But few de 
lights equal the book in bed, which 
is for most people reading de luxe, 


Violent action, even, may not Sir John Squire once said,“ The! A | 
deter the true reader. It is said that bedside book for me is the book ° 
Julius Caesar swam a river into that will longest keep me awake,” | 
battle with a sword in one hand and many will agree. qT 
and a book in the other, and many As Sir William Osler put it: 
later generals have read in their “ With half an hour’s reading in| po 
tents while a battle raged outside. bed every night as a steady prac- In 
Lawrence of Arabia read Aeschy- tice, the busiest man can get a fait} com, 
lus during the desert conflicts in education before the plasma sets} arme 
World War I, and the experience in the periganglionic spaces of his}  jnyes 
of solid reading’s power to trams- grey cortex.” As 
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The “ Hungry Grass” Riddle The 
MAny who live close to the bog will surely have heard tell both 
of folk walking over peat ground being suddenly taken one 
ill. 

I have an account of a shepherd who, taking a short-cut 
along a hill sheep-path, suddenly became ill. His stomach fell Dor 
in as if with great hunger, his knees gave beneath him and the THE 
sight left his eyes. So sick he was that he feared he was about th 
to die. Fortunately his experienced companion produced a ond 
piece of dry bread and forced it into the shepherd’s mouth. houe 
Immediately he swallowed it the fe came back to him. sual 
Could it be that such sickness is the effect of bog gases, | «rT 
which break ground according to the lay of the land? | douhe 
Epcar W. BaTTLe in the Cork Examiner tradit 
JF there’s no such thing as mental telepathy, how does a ae 
fellow always seem to know when you’re going to try to feet 
borrow money off him? strang 


Dublin Opinion 


Killed Fox 
and Goose in 
Mid-Air with 

One Shot 


County CLARE FARMER KILLED 

a fox and a goose in mid-air with 
one shot recently. 

This believe-it-or-not story hap- 
pened at Kilfera, Kilkee, when a 
fox raided the fowl-house of farmer 
Bernard Hennessy. 

In bed, the farmer heard a great 
commotion in the fowl-house and, 
armed with a shot-gun, decided to 
investigate. 

As he approached the fowl-house 
he saw a fox with a goose slung 
across his back leap over the three- 
foot-high gate of the fow!-house. 
The farmer fired at once and killed 
both the fox and goose, with the 
one shot, as they were in mid-air. 

Evening Press 


Donegal 


FLAGSTONE WHICH FORMED 
the floor of his mother’s tent, 
and on which St. Columba was 
born, is still pointed out in the 
townland of Lacknacor, Gartan. 
“There can hardly be any 
doubt,” says Dr. Healy, “that the 
tradition fixing the spot is con- 
tinuous and trustworthy. The stone 
is worn quite bare by the hands and 
feet of pilgrims; and, what is 
stranger still, some of the emigrants 


TALES OF THE THIRTY-TWO 
COUNTIES 


who are about to quit Donegal for 
ever come and sleep on the flag the 
night before their departure from 
Derry. 

“Columba was himself an exile, 
and they fondly hope that sleeping 
on the spot where he was born will 


help them to bear with lighter 
hearts the heavy burden of the 
exile’s sorrow.” 


Derry Columbhkiille 


Down 
AT THE LITTLE TOWN oF KILLy- 
leagh were discovered the 


essential principles which have en- 
abled us to decipher the hiero- 
glyphic and cuneiform scripts of 
ancient Egypt and Assyria. 

In Killyleagh our knowledge of 
Assyrian grammar was born. Visi- 
tors to Egypt will discover in a 
place of honour in the Boulac 
Museum at Cairo a bust of one 
Edward Hincks, formerly rector of 
Killyleagh. 

In the peace and obscurity of his 
quiet rectory, by the shores of 
Strangford Lough, this ingenious 
and profoundly learned country 
clergyman lived unhonoured for 
forty years (from 1826 to 1866), 
building a reputation as the fore- 
most Orientalist in Europe—al- 


though his work was greatly ham- 
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pered by the difficuity of having 
tablets, casts and other objects 
transported to that remote country 
spot. 
HuGH SHEARMAN in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Galway 

CORRESPONDENT WRITES: “ SOME 

friends of mine fishing for sea 
trout on a fresh-water lough in 
County Galway saw a very large 
turtle. Is not this unusual? Could a 
turtle live indefinitely in fresh 
water? 

“The series of loughs in one of 
which this turtle was seen are con- 
nected to the sea only by a narrow, 
rocky stream up which one would 
never have thought a creature of 
that size could penetrate.” 

The turtle was probably the 
loggerhead turtle of the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, which has been 
recorded off the coast of Galway 
and, being at home in fresh as well 
as in salt water, could live in an 
inland lough if it found its way to 
one, 

Country Life (London) 


Dublin 


[PDURING HIS STAY IN DUBLIN, IN 

1747, John Wesley wrote to his 
friend, Mr. Ebenezer Blackwell : — 

“For natural sweetness of 
temper, for courtesy and hospi- 
tality, I have never seen any people 
like the Irish. Indeed, all I converse 
with are only English transplanted 
into another soil, and they are much 
mended by the removal, having left 
all their roughness and _ surliness 
.behind them... .” 

His first impressions of Dublin: 
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“The town has scarce any public 
buildings, except the Parliament 
House, which are at all remarkable. 
The churches are poor and mean 
both within and without. St 
Stephen’s Green might be made a 
beautiful place, being abundantly 
larger than Lincoln’s Inn Square; 


but the houses round about it (be-| 
sides that some are low and bad)| 


are quite irregular and unlike each 
other; and little care is taken of the 
Green itself, which is as rough and 
uneven as a common. 


“The College contains two little! 
about as! 


quadrangles, and one 
large as that of New College in 
Oxford. There is likewise a bowl- 
ing green, a small garden, and a 
little park, and a new-built, hand- 
some library.” 

R. Lee Coxe, M.A., B.D., The 

Wesleys Came to Dublin 


Cork 

AMoncst MANY REMARKABLE 
movements of bogs in Ireland 

was one which wrought havoc near 

Charleville in 1697. 

A contemporary account of this 
“slide” states that the continuous 
rains of a very unfavourable spring, 
getting under a large bog, forced 
up its centre to a great height, and 
that soon afterwards sounds re- 
sembling distant thunder betokened 
that mischief was breeding under- 
ground, the boghill sank as rapidly 
as it had risen, and then the entire 
mass was set in motion. 

A wide, deep ditch separated it 
from some pasture-land, but did 
not prevent the bog from sweeping 
onward with wavelike undulations, 
but unbroken surface, and, carry- 
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ing the pasture-land with it, to 
deposit it on an adjoining meadow, 
covering it wholly with sixteen 
feet of soil—after which it would 
be difficult to decide as to owner- 
ship. 

The pasture became bog, and the 


old site of the bog was left bare,- 


marked by an_ unsightly hole, 
“throwing up foul water and evil- 
smelling vapours ”. 

Limerick Leader 


Tipperary 
FOR SOME TIME PAST THE INHABI- 

tants of Nenagh have cause of 
complaint against the conduct of 
the officers of the 34th Regiment 
stationed there. The midnight 
pranks of these gentlemen, such as 
wrenching off knockers, rapping at 
doors, breaking of signboards, etc., 
had become an intolerable nuisance 
to the peaceful inhabitants, but it is 
hoped a lesson they received on 
Tuesday night last will cool the 
courage of these nocturnal heroes. 

A party of three officers assaulted 
three tradesmen of the town, who 
turned upon their assailants and 
thrashed them soundly, capturing 
their undress caps as trophies of 
war, which the conquerors burnt 
to ashes amidst the vociferous 
cheers of a crowd whom the scuffle 
had assembled. 

The defeated military invoked 
the police to the rescue, but the 
constables, seeing how the matter 
stood, declined to interfere. The 
language of those profligates in 
scarlet was disgusting in the ex- 
treme. 


Tipperary Vindicator, 18/9/1848 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


N_ that 
feature, 


widely syndicated 
“Believe It Or 
Not”, by Robert Ripley, |! 
noted recently an item of 
prideful Irish interest. It read: 

“The Church of St. Nicholas, 
in Galway, Eire, was the first 
church in the world to peal its 
bells in honour of the discovery 
of America. Rice de Culvey, 
one of Columbus's sailors and 
a native of Galway, was the 
first to return from the New 
World,” 

I'd like to believe that—and, 
on occasion, boast about it. 
But is there any historical 
proof of this statement? Unfor- 
tunately, Ripley's feature, being 
intended for popular consump- 
tion, is not backed up by 
references to sources. 

“Irish Catholic” 


Westmeath 
ORD ‘TOWNSHEND, VICEROY OF 
Ireland (1767-72), lodged one 


night at the “very good inn” in 
the town of Kilbeggan, and he was 
so pleased at the fare provided, 
particularly the claret, that he 
thought some special favour was 
due to the landlord. 

One of his Excellency’s aides 
observed that the landlord appeared 
to be a man superior to any mer- 
cenary reward, and advised Lord 
Townshend to knight him—a pro- 
posal to which he at once con- 
sented. 

The landlord, Thomas Cuffe, was 
then called in and, after drinking 
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a glass to Lord Townshend’s 
health, was ordered to kneel down. 
In due form his lordship touched 
him on the shoulder with his 
sword, and commanded him to 
“ Arise, Sir Thomas!” 

Next morning, in his more sober 
moments, the Lord Lieutenant 
sent for the innkeeper and re- 
quested him to forget what had 
occurred on the previous night, 
offering him at the same time 
twenty guineas to relinquish his 
new honours. 

Sir Thomas thereupon informed 
his Excellency that for his own part 


Sample of Humanity 


IRISH DIGEST 


he thought nothing about it, but 
that it would not be easy to per- 
suade her Ladyship to renounce 
her title, and he refused to accept 
the proffered bribe. And so the 
matter rested. 

It has been asserted that Lady 
Cuffe did not keep the title. In 
support of this it is stated that, 
shortly after the death of her hus- 
band, she published an advertise- 


ment in the Dublin Press signifying | 


her intention of continuing the 
business as “Mrs. Cuffe of Kil- 
beggan ”. 

J.F. in The Advocate 


WE make our friends; we make our enemies; but God makes 

our next-door neighbour. Hence he comes to us clad 
in all the careless terrors of nature; he is as strange as the 
stars, as reckless and indifferent as the rain. He is Man, the 


most terrible of the beasts. 


That is why the old religions and the old scriptural 
language showed so sharp a wisdom when they spoke, not 
of one’s duty toward humanity, but one’s duty toward one’s 
neighbour. The duty towards humanity may often take the 
form of some choice which is personal or even pleasurable. 
That duty may be a hobby; it may be a dissipation. 

The most monstrous martyrdom, the most repulsive ex- 
perience, may be the result of choice or a kind of taste .. . 
But we have to love our neighbour because he is there—a 
much more alarming reason for a much more serious opera- 
tion. He is the sample of humanity that is actually given us. 
Precisely because he may be anybody he is everybody. He is 
a symbol because he is an accident. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


[UNDER the influence of television, the human race will be- 
come a large heaving jelly, unwilling to go anywhere, in- 
capable of going anywhere. 


St. JOHN ERVINE 
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Bedlam and hurrying people in one street, the calm of an 
Antrim glen in another... . 


My First Trip 


to London 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


HE first time I went to London 

I went as a stop-gap speaker 
in a radio programme; someone 
had had to withdraw in a hurry 
and in an even greater hurry I 
was called in. That was ten years 
ago and I was thirty-five. At 
thirty-five, mountain-bred or not, 
a man should have drawn enough 
adult breath to banish the mental 
awkwardness of a youth as rusti- 
cated as mine had been: yet, 
looking back, I think I was in 
many ways as green as a field of 
freshly-shot oats. 

Until ten years ago I'd spent 
my life working mainly among 
small farms in South Armagh. I 
was freelance writing as well. But 
even as a youngster I used feel 
on foreign soil in the outlying 
townlands of my own parish. 

You see, I was born in Liver- 
pool: and although I'll never 
know now if I'm a countryman 
by instinct and social accident 
only, I do know I wasn’t an in- 
tellectual rustic altogether by 
chance: that grew out of a poetic 


feeling for work and thought in 
little fields rich with personality. 

That’s how I looked at life 
when the invitation came to take 
part in a broadcast on harvest in 
London. At the time I was help- 
ing a neighbour to lift and tie 
oats after a mower in a mountain 
field on Slieve Gullion. I liked 
this work, for harvest used to 
move me in a mystical way, in- 
spiring prose-poems, talks and 
stories, I had merely to finger- 
twirl a head of grain to be aware 
of the mystery behind man’s 
spiritual link with earth, with his 
thought and labour—sustenance 
and symbol in one head of grain. 

Something like that would 
have been in my mind when the 
first, positive image of London 
rose before me. The mower and 
I had taken our midday meal 
beneath an ancient lone thom 
bush and were lying back like 
lords on cushions of sheaves, our 
pipes going, looking on the valley 
below. Down among those fields 
were men who had come from 


Condensed from a B.B.C. talk 
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London and other cities to cut 
and save their harvests. But there 
was no thought of London in my 
mind . . . till the wire for me 
came to the field. 

Could I be in London by the 
following Saturday for rehearsals? 
The broadcast was on Sunday. I 
would have to prepare a script 
and get it off right away. Travel 
permits were needed then, but 
the procedure was being rushed 
through for me. Had I a photo- 
graph? I hadn’t, but I thought I 
knew someone who had. 

If I was excited by all this rush 
and fuss I don’t remember. But I 
must have been; already I was 
thinking how I'd have to explain 
why I wanted the photograph, 
and I didn’t want to explain. To 
me, that would have sounded like 
a self-puff, the most reprehensible 
form of publicity. 

But I might have saved myself 
the bother. Because when our 
local paper came out I had a spot 
in it all to myself, the first of its 
kind about me. The heading was 
read to me like a charge-sheet by 
a neighbour: “M. J. Murphy 
For London . . “ Without my 
cat,” I said back, to cover my 
embarrassment. This natural 
desire to avoid publicity helped 
me later wher I became a folk- 
lore-collector, who has to be 
something of a cultural secret 
service agent today, a man dedi- 
cated hopefully to a quest that 
could wear out half a dozen 
ordinary lives. 

I finally left for London, feel- 
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ing that the whole countryside 
was watching me set off, and | 
recalled wistfully how the hero 
had moved along in a folktale | 
know called “Hie Over To 
London”. I went by Liverpool, 
where the accents of the dockers 
did catch me off-foot for a 
moment: I thought they should 
have spoken Belfast! Had I once 
spoken like that . . . with a mini- 


mum of lip movement and a/| 
kind of adenoidal boom that, leap- | 


frogged from amazement to awe 
and casual satire? 


On the train journey I tried to 
remember all I'd heard about 
London, and I’d heard plenty 
around winter firesides in South 
Armagh. 

I'd heard much from Pahvees 
who could have taught a Cockney 
a thing or two about his native 
city: and a Pahvee, lest you 
don’t know, is a cloth pedlar with 
a difference; he charms money 
out of your pocket with talk and 
is a quarter of an hour gone be- 
fore you recover and realise he’s 
sold you something you didn’t 
really want. My father knew 
London as a seaman, though he’d 
first gone there as a boy helping 
to drive goats to Barnett Fair. 

So far I was reliving, retreading 
other footsteps instead of observ- 
ing: but could one observe in my 
frame of mind? This was 
London, an experience, no matter 
what my country philosophy 
might say. Yet, even in Euston 
Station I remember thinking of 
the associations it had with the 
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The Eyes Have It! 


BLACK eyes are believed to show wit and ambition for power. 
Brown eyes are believed to indicate affection and sin- 


cerity. 


Hazel eyes are mischievous and accompany a happy active 


nature. 


Blue eyes denote the optimist and dreamer, the person who 
seeks distant ends and far-off hopes. 

Grey eyes mark wisdom and perseverance. 

Green eyes are associated with talent and a shrewd mind. 


The Advocate 


migrant Irish and their home- 
comings at harvest and Christmas. 

But what a place to live and 
work in! Was this the London 
that used to lend a gossipy pres- 
tige to the odd typist who came 
home on holidays in the ‘twen- 
ties? Then, for the very first time 
in my life, I heard the cry of: 
“Taxi . . .!” It excited me. 

So did the sign directing one 
to the Underground. Before leav- 
ing Belfast I'd been advised to 
ignore this and take a taxi to 
Broadcasting House. Needless 
advice; I hadn’t the slightest in- 
tention of trying the Underground 
on my own, even if the taxi had 
never been “on the house”, so 
to speak, After all, I'd be pushin’ 
an ould bike when I got back 
home again. 

I called a taxi. Impressions 
swooped through my mind as I 
was driven out of Euston: super- 
ficial impressions, I’m afraid. This 
way and that the taxi went till I 
felt it must be back-tracking. The 
contrast was unbelievable: bed- 
lam and hurrying people in one 
street, the calm of an Antrim glen 


in another, as if the city drew a 
breath here. 

I had the impression that 
London was an excavated jungle; 
an elaborately sculptured canyon- 
city of stone and brick and 
mohument—the speed of the taxi 
aided this impression, I’m sure: 
a city that might have been lately 
discovered by a new race, with 
various tastes, and all still excited 
about what they were finding. 

Perhaps that’s why I forgot to 
tip the taxi-driver when I got out 
at Broadcasting House. But he 
didn’t forget. With a chirpy 
frankness this man let me know 
that they usually got something 
for themselves. When I'd made 
his grievance right he pocketed 
the tip without either a word or 
a glance. At home, it would have 
taken at least a quarter of an 
hour’s allusion to get to the point 
even of mentioning the tip 
without actually asking for it. 

The speakers in the programme 
were from many parts of Britain, 
but all had been to London be- 
fore—all except me. They would 
go on forgetting this fact, even 
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the well-known _s personalities 
among them, and would talk to 
me familiarly about this place or 
that and then remember I'd yet 
to get there, Someone made a 
crack about our “ bog-holes ”— 
maybe I sounded as if I'd crept 
out of one. 

True, bog-holes are darned 
ugly, but [Pd found those slag- 
heaps in the English countryside 
just as unsightly, even from a 
speeding train. Why not ship ’em 
over and we'd fill in the bog- 
holes and kill two ugly birds with 
the one stone? 

That evening I went to my 
hotel with one of the people in 
the programme, and we went by 
Underground. But our Pahvees 
had left me with no surprise, not 
even the escalators, though I did 
step on tepidly, with much hope. 
They said the system was easy 
to travel by once you got the 
hang of it: so did my guide that 
night—though he went wrong 
just the same. The headlong rush 
of those trains in the dark tunnels 
reminded me of a runaway trap 
I'd been in one night outside 
Newry, when the shafts hit the 
road. 

The hotel had been booked for 
me: a good hotel. But one item 
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on the breakfast menu intrigued 
me: herrings. Now, I like her- 
rings, but in a place like London, 
and for breakfast! Oh, no. I 
knew an Irish poet who'd been 
tossed out of his lodgings in 
London because he’d tried to fry 
herrings. I ate no herrings in 
London anyway. 

The broadcast went well, and 
almost immediately afterwards 
people seemed to vanish. London 
streets were now as deserted as a 
country road, It rained, too, and 
that evening I made my one sen- 
timental journey alone towards 
Fleet Street. How many innocent 
manuscripts of mine had tre- 
bounded from this street in my 
literary green days! 

Standing there I recalled the 
story of an innocent-looking 
Pahvee who was said to have 
made a wee fortune here. I once 
asked him how he’d done it, hop- 
ing maybe to apply his formula 
to my efforts to get into print. 
All he said was: “ The fellow 
who thinks he knows everythin’ 
doesn’t believe you could get 
round him. But the fellow who 
feels he knows nothin’ has to be 
careful as a rat goin’ to a trap.” 

Yes, I must think over that one 
again. 


SUCCESS is getiing what you want. Happiness is wanting 


what you get. 


ANGLER: A man who spends rainy days sitting round on 
the muddy banks of rivers doing nothing because his wife 
won’t let him do it at home. 


| 
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FRENEY THE ROBBER 
been 
in 
> fry I met Captain Freney beyond Monasterevan, 
' =o Dark night in his pistols, bright day in his eye ! 
“al | But he seemed out of sorts, for, says he, “ Tommy Devin, 
vards | Did you see the King’s Man with his bags riding by *” 
ndon “ Faith!” says I, “ Captain Jack, he got up before morning ; 
onl Long ere he was due he swept by with a rush ! 
sen- Says he, “Gauger Moore must have given him warning ; 
vards But I'll yet catch the fox and Pll whip off his brush !” 
cent 
my 
“ Sure, Captain,” says I, “’twas yourself was off courting 
yking That nice little barmaid in mad Mullingar ! 
have If for gold and not love you would now go a sporting 
ae There’s old Colonel Palliser home from the war!” 
hop- 
mula Put your hand there, my buckeen, your tidings come handy ; 
rint. I'll run through his house when the maids are at rest ! 
roH I'll rummage his plate and his red wine and brandy, 
get And I'll send you his medals to hang on your breast !’ 
who 
o be 
rap ” 
- one My life to you, Freney, you kept to your promise ! 
One morning a horseman rode up to my door, 
Saying, “ Here's twenty guineas for one Masther Thomas— 
Bould Freney has sent them before he left shore. 
"Tis from Waterford Quay he has sailed, for some traitor 
Has stagged, but ere long he'll be back on the grass ! 
Then God help the man from bank clerk to escheator 
Who dares travel Ireland without a free pass!” 
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I was up in big Dublin last May a-palaverin’ 

With a buyer of wool at the Saint Kevin's Port ; 

We'd a jug of strong punch at the Bleeding Horse tavern— 
And who was my woolman but Freney the sport ! 

“ Musha, Jacky,” says I, “ you've the cheek of the divil, 

In the red grate of danger to venture your life!” 

“ Arrah, Thomas,” says he, very handsome and civil, 

“ I'd jig on the gallows to win a rich wife!” 


Now I learn he is married in splendour in Dublin, 

With money to spend and with nothing to do ! 

Troth, that very same thought my poor mind is a-troublin’— 
How men thrive on money that isn’t their due ! 

God help me ! the guineas he gave me all vanished 

Just like the snow with a change in the skky— 

Jack Freney, I wish o'er the seas you'd been banished, 

Ere 1 told you a story that wasn’t a lie. 


Learning and Personality 
To say in what precisely charm consists is not at all easy. 

So, too, with personality. But we all recognise it when 
we see it. It is not the possession of knowledge. Learned men 
are many, but personalities amongst them are few. You have 
only to attend the meetings of any learned society to realise 
that fact. Learned men can be crashing bores, whilst erudite 
preachers are apt to create a solitude round the pulpit. 

Literary and scientific people do not always emit sparks. 
When you meet famous authors in the flesh you are quite 
likely to be disillusioned, and I can assure you that the con- 
versation of dons in their common-rooms is not unduly 
stimulating. 

Most Rev. Dr. R. DowNEY 


WHEN one is wise, two are happy. Irish Proverb 
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Cameo of a Dublin street 
trader 


Ellen’s Gone 
from Her 


Stall 


FRANK LEE 


EVERMORE _ will Ellen 

Oglesby sit at her usual place 
under the archway at Horseman’s 
Row with her back against The 
Seven Stars. 

In winter the wind rushes up 
the Row like air into a vacuum- 
cleaner, but it never seemed to 
bother Ellen. She’d been sitting 
there as long as anybody could re- 
member. She was the last of the 
Parnell Street stallholders. 

Ellen was in the flower, fruit 
and vegetable trade in a small way. 
beat-up old perambulator 
sufficed to carry her daily wares 
from the markets down beyond 
Capel Street and she displayed 
them on a tray placed on a barrel. 

But nobody in Dublin had a 
more ancient connection with the 
trade. The spot in the archway 


belonged to Ellen’s mother. It was 
private property, you might say. 

Ellen was a landmark to the 
passers-by in Parnell Street. A 
tiny little body, a face brown as a 
walnut and wrinkled as a prune; 
humorous wrinkles. She was little 
more than five feet tall, and seeing 
her on a winter’s day you would 
have said she was a hefty little 
person. 

Divested of her several protect- 
ing overcoats, she would have 
weighed all of five stone, which 
nobody could claim was excessive 
for her size. But she was hardy. 
Every day for a lifetime, except 
Sundays, she was at her usual 
place of business. 

Until a few months ago. On 
that particular day, a Saturday, 
said Dennis O’Sullivan, landlord 
of the Seven Stars, Ellen collapsed. 
No fuss, no warning. She simply 
slumped down behind her stand. 

Kind hands carried her down 
the Row to Number 13. Ellen was 
born at Number 13, as was her 
mother before her. She was mar- 
ried from Number 13 at the age of 
sixteen, it is said. 

Some claimed that Ellen was 
ninety-six years old, but Dennis 
O’Sullivan says that’s an exagger- 
ation. She was only eighty-eight 
by his calculation, or maybe 
eighty-nine. But not ninety-six, 
though tradition has it that her 
mother lived to 106. It is not a 
killing wind that blows through 
Horseman’s Row. 

It was age that toppled Ellen 
from her lifelong seat by the Seven 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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“ Oh, all right! Call the baby-sitter and I'll take you out to dinner!” 


Humour Variety 


Stars. And even then several days 
passed before the end. Every day 
Dennis O’Sullivan went down the 
Row with a sup of hot brandy for 
his old friend, and he found her 
vastly disturbed by the kind in- 
tentions of her worried neighbours. 
They thought she should be taken 
to hospital. 

But Ellen had lived too long in 
the Row to be moved then. She 
had seen it in the days when it 
bulged with humanity and in its 
gaunt twilight, drained of all but 
a handful of old residents. Herself 
and the Row had grown old and 
feeble together. 

“Din,” she would say, “don’t 


let them shift me. I'm going to 
my God, son. Make them leave 
me in peace.” 

The ambulance came twice, but 
in the end Ellen had her way. She 
knew the end of the road when she 
saw it. On Saturday she died 
where she was born; Number 13 
Horseman’s Row. 

Nobody can deny that the 
neighbourhood did the right thing 
by its old inhabitant. Ellen was 
waked for two nights in that old 
house. 

When the time came to remove 
her to the great grey church in 
Dominick Street, they bore her 
shoulder high out into Parnell 
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Street, along Cole’s Lane, back 
into the Row and past her home as 
custom required, and finally up to 
the church. 

They had come from as far 
away as Finglas to pay their last 
respects to an old friend and the 
cortége was as large as anyone 
could wish for. 

Afterwards, they reminisced. 
Respectable, grey-haired men 
spoke without a blush of the days 
when they were wont to steal 
apples from her stand. 

This, they boasted, was a diffi- 
cult feat; because, though tiny, 
Ellen was quick off the mark, and 

sed of a remarkable turn of 
speed. An apple purloined from 
that stall was a prize. 

Ellen, odd to relate, outlived the 
place of her birth. True, one family 
survives in the Row, apart from 
the widower, Matt Oglesby. 
There’s a name plate on the wall 


Full Acres 


BeEForE World War I I spent five happy years in Ireland, 
mostly at The Curragh. I had the job once of sending out 
letters to the farmers of Leix, asking permission for the troops 
to manceuvre over their land. 
One farmer replied, “I have ten acres and fourteen child- 
ren. I do not think you will find much room to manceuvre 


on my land.” 


Cox. Str T. MONTGOMERY-CUNNINGHAME, Dusty Measure 


MAN is only happy so long as he can think of himself as a 
link in a chain, inheriting from his ancestors and plan- 
ning to pass on to his descendants. 


and the Post Office recognises its 
existence. 

Though she didn’t know it, in 
her last days Ellen Oglesby was 
living in a place that had ceased to 
exist. Up in City Hall an axe had 
fallen on Horseman’s Row. It had 
perished, leaving only a blank 
space awaiting the developer’s 
hand. 

They buried Ellen Oglesby at 
Mount Jerome. That night Parnell 
Street was a burst of Christmas 
colour. In the Row, only the moon 
and a street lamp shone. The 
ancient buildings huddled against 
each other like pensioners. A cat 
padded on its mysterious way. 

Somebody pinned a piece of 
crépe and a small death notice on 
the wall where the old lady used 
to sit. It’s gone now. But you can 
see a dark mark on the wall of the 
Seven Stars. The track of Ellen’s 
shoulderblades. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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Profile of an author with a 
strong sense of discipline 


He Seeks the 
Ideal of the 
Complete Man 


MICHAEL GEORGE 


“OME men, to_ paraphrase 

Malvolio, are born writers, 
some become writers, and some 
have writing thrust upon them. 
Terence de Vere White, although 
he has already half a dozen books 
to his credit and a novel shortly 
to be issued by a leading British 
publishing house, would unhesita- 
tingly place himself in the last 
class. 

He came to writing compara- 
tively late and has always been 
pushed into what writing he has 
done by some outside circum- 
stance. His career as an author 
began sixteen years ago at the age 
of thirty when, mainly to please 
a friend, he went in for a short 
story competition held by the 
Irish Academy of Letters and, to 
his astonishment, won it. 

His first book, The Road to 
Excess, was wished upon him when 
he found himself living in the 
house once occupied by its sub- 
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ject, Isaac Butt, a man with whom 
he has a distant family tie and 


who, like himself, had been 
Auditor of the Trinity College 
Historical Society. 

His next book, a life of Kevin 
O’Higgins, was suggested by a 
chance visit to a cinema where, in 
the course of some now forgotten 
blood-and-thunder melodrama, a 
series of commonplace close-ups 
of the assassin’s pistol set the 
idea racing through his mind. 

His history of the Royal Dublin 
Society was commissioned and, 
most recently, A Fretful Midge, 
his reminiscences of Dublin, came 
into being because material he 
wanted for a life of Mahaffy was 
withheld. 

This idea of the écrivain malgré 
lui, while plausible enough, is 
open to several objections. To 
begin with, de Vere White is by 
no means the passive character 
that such a réle demands. One 
side of his complex nature ad- 
mittedly encourages him to stand 
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aside and look at life as it passes, 
and his own swift and self-dero- 
gatory eye registers the propen- 
sity. 

This is balanced, however, by 
a great deal of determination, a 
liking for action for its own sake, 
and a fascinated interest in his 
fellow beings. The closing para- 
graphs of The Fretful Midge take 
Bernard Vandeleur, the nominal 
author of the reminiscences, into 
the caged balcony at the top of 
Nelson Pillar, where he stands, 
detached from the city though in 
its midst, watching the ghosts of 
his past yet sufficiently aware of 
the street below to recognise a 
friend getting into a taxi and to 
gauge whether one could get down 
in time to accost him. 

There are other more positive 
reasons, however, why de Vere 
White would almost certainly have 
ended up as a man of letters 
sooner or later. From his student 
days at Trinity, words, and the 
balancing of words, had fascinated 
him. He had represented the Hist. 
in an inter-Varsity debate while 
only sixteen, and had evolved an 
oratorical style based on epigram 
and paradox, a style reflecting the 
influences of Anatole France, 
Oscar Wilde, Shaw, and Max 
Beerbohm. He came to realise its 
limitations but cultivated it long 
enough to attain considerable pro- 
ficiency in it and, as everyone 
knows, a man who can coin epi- 
grams easily keeps them to him- 
self only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 
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Politics had a fitful appeal for 
him, but rather as an arena in 
which he could help his friends 
than as one for direct participa- 
tion. His legal training had been 
as a solicitor, not as an advocate, 
while his family circumstances 
and upbringing gave him neither 
the time nor the temperament to 
seek renown as a good talker. Yet 
with the talent and the busy mind 
that went witn it, expression in 
some form was a virtual necessity. 

A third and no less valid con- 
sideration was also leading him 
into the paths of literature whether 
he knew it or not. For de Vere 
White, whose own schooling had 
been foreshortened through force 
of circumstances and who had 
qualified as a solicitor while many 
of his contemporaries had still to 
pass Little-Go, education had 
always meant more than the amass- 
ing of useful knowledge. 

The Renaissance ideal of the 
complete man, the manysided per- 
sonality, attracts him strongly. A 
love of pictures he has always had, 
a passion for riding was to come 
late in life and the gift of oratory 
he had acquired early. Thus 
measuring him against the Eliza- 
bethan ideal, the knowledge of 
how to express himself well in 
his own tongue was the only prin- 
cipal accomplishment lacking in 
what he has described as “ the 
shadow of a good education”. 

It would be hard to decide, 
however, whether as an author he 
has been his own best friend or 
worst enemy. He is never the man 
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to over-rate his own capabilities 
or indeed to take himself too 
seriously. That irony which so 
often accompanied epigrams he 
keeps for use on himself and, as 
he will tell you, probably the 
keenest developed of his faculties 
is a sense of the ridiculous. 

This talent, if such it be, could 
easily have led him to laugh him- 
self out of authorship, and his 
natural diffidence might have done 
the rest. To balance it, however, 
there is in de Vere White a strong 
sense of duty and discipline, an 
almost Puritanical resolve never 
to indulge himself, especially in 
what he likes doing. 

When he was working on his 
novel, An Affair with the Moon, 
it was this austere voice that drove 
him every morning from Novem- 
ber to May to get up at § a.m. so 
that he could write his daily stint 
before getting down to breakfast 
and the serious business of the 
day. 

Essentially a social being in the 
18th-century sense of one highly 
conscious of the community to 
which he belongs, he is deeply 
concerned with political and 
economic questions. In The Fret- 
ful Midge he has set down much 
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trenchant and pertinent criticism 
of the state of the Republic, and 
there is an analysis of Irish family 
life as salutary as it is penetrating 
and fearless. 

He is a swift, friendly conver- 
sationalist, singularly lacking in 
that rancour which some [Irish 
men of letters reserve for their 
brother writers, but in imminent 
danger of suffering what he has 
described as the worst fate that 
can befall a man in Dublin—to 
acquire a reputation as a wit. 

Born in 1912, growing up 
during the birth of a nation, 
moving in cultural circles and 
knowing almost everyone worth 
knowing in the inter-war period, 
he could easily have established 
himself as a survivor from a 
Golden Age, making of his life a 
prolonged dining-out on his re 
miniscences and witticisms. 

Instead he seems to be looking 
constantly forward; as he says of 
his novel, “It is the first time 
that I have dared to put to sea in 
my imagination”, and all the 
auguries point to an exciting 
voyage, another step, the last per- 
haps, in that fascinating journey 
from turner of epigrams to crea- 
tive artist. 


JF more than 10 per cent. of the population likes a painting 
it should be burned, for it must be bad. 


BERNARD SHAW 


“ Pappy, how did you come to marry Mama?” 
“ I didn’t come to marry her. I came to read the electric 


meter.” 
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Music flowed from his pen 
like melodies from a lark’s 


throat 


VICTOR 


HERBERT : 


Last of the 


Troubadours 


KAY SULLIVAN 


ICTOR HERBERT is very 
much a part of the musical pic- 
ture in America today, despite the 
blares and blasts and juke-box 
triumphs of the rock-and-roll set. 
“Every hour of the day, every 
day of the week, year in and out, 
you can be sure that a Victor Her- 
bert piece is being played some- 
where in the world,” an A.S.C.A.P. 
official states. A.S.C.A.P. (the 
American Society of Composers 
and Publishers which protects 
musical copyrights and which Vic- 
tor Herbert helped found) zealously 
guards the actual statistics on 
Victor Herbert royalties, but the 
Irish-American composer is listed 
among their top ten money-makers 
who clear around $100,000 
annually on their song royalties. 
Even though he never knew 
television, Victor Herbert is an 
imporiant part of it. TV (as well 


as radio) airwaves echo constantly 
with his melodies. In fact, Babes 
in Toyland, which he composed 
back in 1903, has been one of 
American TV’s most successful 
“ spectaculars ”. N.B.C. staged it 
twice—the second time by popu- 
lar request—and the network is 
still getting mail asking for repeat 
performances. 

To amateur and professional 
singer and instrumentalist, Victor 
Herbert is like gold on the door- 
step. It is doubtful that there exists 
a single soloist, glee club or band 
that hasn’t turned for help to the 
rich musical heritage left by Victor 
Herbert. 

A current upswing in the sales 
of Victor Herbert sheet music is 
attributed by Witmark and Co., 
his music publishers, to the elec- 
tric organ. 

“In the past few years, electric 
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organs of all kinds have become 
increasingly popular,” says Clark 
Bolby of Witmark. “It looks as 
though this is going to be the next 
big family instrument. Victor 
Herbert’s music, with its rich 
sentiment and the colours of tone 
you can get from it, is just perfect 
for the organ. He’s going to be 
more popular than ever.” 

Why all this interest in and de- 
votion to a composer who wrote 
most of his musical scores long 
before the jazz age took over? 
There is only one answer: Victor 
Herbert wrote the kind of music 
that people love, regardless of 
time or place. His music was un- 


failingly melodic, gay, lilting, 
wholesome. 
Conductor and critic Deems 


Taylor summed it up when he 
wrote: “Victor Herbert’s music 
could be trivial at times, but he 
never wrote a vulgar line in his 
life. No one has quite his combi- 
nation of effortless spontaneity 
and endearing _lightheartedness. 
When he died, the musical world 
lost someone it will never replace. 
He was the last of the trouba- 
dours. He had the gift of song. 
His music bubbled and sparkled 
and charmed.” 

The paradox is that while his 
music lives on, Victor Herbert 
himself is practically unknown. 
It is a case of the creator being 
almost completely overshadowed 
by his creations. A whole new 
generation is completely unaware 
of his character and personality. 

Yet, no man in America could 
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do so many things in music s0 
well. He brought great new 
vitality and dazzling techniques to 
American music. He was one of the 
greatest ‘cello virtuosos in the 
worid; the peer of any symphonic 
conductor of his time and, for a 
quarter of a century, his name was 
synonymous with Broadway and 
the best it had to offer in the way 
of musical theatre. 

In the course of his career he 
wrote two grand operas, over 
forty operettas and musical com- 
edies and uncounted single com- 
positions, serious as well as 
popular. No one else bridged the 
gap between classical and popular 
music as successfully as did Victor 
Herbert 

Although America claims the 
genial composer as her own, Victor 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, on 
the first day of February in 1859. 
His grandfather was that famous 
Irish composer, painter and novel- 
ist, Samuel Lover, author of The 
Low-Backed Car. Victor’s view of 
Dublin was probably from a baby 
carriage, for he left Ireland when 
he was all of two years old. Never- 
theless, he remained vociferously 
proud of his birthplace all his life. 

He grew up in Germany, for 
his mother, widowed soon after he 
was born, met and married a Ger- 
man physician. She hoped he, too, 
would become a doctor, but family 
finances precluded a long medical 
education and young Victor 
tangled with a piccolo instead of 
a scalpel. Music was Victor's own 
choice of career and the piccolo 
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He did not like it. But he did be- 
come enamoured of the ‘cello. In 
a remarkably short time he became 
the best ‘cellist in Stuttgart, where 
he lived. He became equally pro- 
ficient with other instruments and 
mastered the difficult art of 
musical composition as well. 

Victor Herbert was first ‘cellist 
of the Stuttgart Court Cpera when 
his life took a twist that might well 
have been the plot for one of the 
operettas he was later to write. 

At the time, he was engaged to 
a talented young soprano named 
Therese Foerster. The Metro- 
politan Opera Company, of New 
York, was canvassing Germany for 
talent and a scout came to Stutt- 
gart to audition a certain tenor. 
The tenor was not available, but 
Mile. Foerster was. She sang so 
beautifully that she got the con- 
tract. 

But it was a case of take me, 
take my fiancé. Therese refused 
to leave Stuttgart unless Victor 
got a contract too. Somewhat re- 
luctantly, the Met. representative 
gave Victor a contract to play in 
the opera’s pit orchestra. And 
thus, in. the fall of 1886, the 
newly-married Victor Herberts 
arrived in the United States for 
good. 
Victor did not stay in the Met. 
pit for more than a season. He 
gave ’cello lessons;-he formed his 
own orchestra and went on emi- 
nently successful tours; he dir- 
ected and played in an excellent 
String quartet; he played with the 
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ICTOR’S generosity was 

fabulous: he gave away 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. He kept his vest 
pockets filled with large bills. 
Whenever he met someone 
who might be having a run of 
hard luck, he would shake 
hands warmly with him. And 
there was always a twenty- or 
fifty-dollar bill left in the out- 
stretched palm. 

He had a genius for friend- 
ship just as he had a genius 
for music. In fact, conductor 
Fritz Kreisler said of him, 
“Victor Herbert had the 
greatest capacity for pure 
friendship of all the men | 
have ever met.” The greatest 
test he ever put on his friends 
was simply keeping up with his 
treadmill activity. 

He was incessantly full of 
vitality, a tireless, witty, 
imaginative, fiery companion. 

Kay Sullivan 


New York Philharmonic Society. 
And he composed music—good, 
gay, fluid melodies that soon had 
people talking about him with in- 
terest and respect. 

One of his most challenging 
jobs came in 1893, when he took 
over the famous 22nd Regiment 
Band of New York, better known 
as Gilmore’s Band. So magnetic 
was his leadership that he in- 
creased the prestige of the group, 
brought such high standards of 
performance to it that the conven- 
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tional prejudice against bands as a 
concert medium was greatly re- 
duced. Requests for concerts 
poured in from all parts of the 
country. In 1895, he covered fifty- 
one towns and gave sixty-two con- 
certs in fifty-three days. 

No one could equal him at the 
baton. His band members loved 
him. 

“He’s always so enthusiastic 

we forget about being tired,” a 
band player told a reporter in 
Florida. “ He knows how to get all 
the music out of a man—you 
couldn’t keep it back if you wanted 
to.” 
“The pen may be mightier 
than the sword,” wrote newsman 
Heywood Broun after listening to 
a Herbert concert, “ but the baton 
beats it hollow—if Victor Herbert 
wields it.” 

Herbert was firm, even tyran- 
nical at rehearsals. He could wilt 
a culprit with a volley of sarcasm. 
“Kindness won’t build a good 
orchestra,” he would say. But, the 
rehearsal over, he was “ one of the 
boys ” again. He was incapable of 
assuming airs. 

Once, on a tour organised at the 
last moment, it turned out that 
there was only one berth available 
on the train and that was assigned 
to Herbert. He refused to take it 
and sat up all night with the band 
members. 

By 1898, Victor was restless 
for new fields: already, he had had 
his first operetta performed on 
Broadway. (A comic opera called 
Prince Ananias, its musical score 


received warm praise.) He hung 
up his handsome red and blue 
band uniform and took on the 
conductorship of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, a position 
he held for six years. At the same 
time, he plunged into the writing 
of musical comedies. 

And write he did. Music flowed 
from his pen like melodies from 
a lark’s throat. In 1903, came one 
of his all-time hits: Babes in Toy- 
land, with its familiar March of 
the Toys, and the charming Toy- 
land. Mlle. Modiste (i905) was 
another smash. The haunting 
waltz, Kiss Me Again, came from 
this one, and the story goes that 
leading lady Fritzi Scheff at first 
did not want to sing it, claiming 
it was much too low in pitch and 
no one would like it. Occasionally, 
a Victor Herbert musical met 
with disaster. 

In 1906, The Red Mill set 
everyone to singing In Old New 
York (it had a highly successful 
revival in 1945) and, in 1910, the 
composer really hit the jackpot, 
with a work that came close to 
being a grand opera. It was 
Naughty Marietta. Some of the 
unforgettable numbers from it 
were: I’m Falling in Love with 
Someone; Italian Street Song and 
Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life (which 
became one of the most popular 
songs of all time.) The singing 
team of Jeannette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy, of course, made 
Naughty Marietta immortal on 


Strangely enough, the operetta 
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that was Victor Herbert’s own 
favourite never achieved the all- 
out success of many of his other 
works. It was Eileen, first called 
Hearts of Erin. It crystallised all 
of Herbert’s lifelong ambitions to 
write the perfect Irish musical. It 
opened in Cleveland on Janvary 
I, 1917, and the ecstatic composer 
referred to it as “ the happiest day 
of my life”. 

“T’m Irish, you know, Irish to 
the core,” he told the cast and 
audience. “I have lived in 
America for many years and I 
believe I am a good American 
citizen, but I was born in Dublin 
and I have always wanted to write 
something that would add to Ire- 
land’s wealth of beautiful music 
and be worthy of the traditions of 
the race.” 

Herbert’s Irish interests and 
sympathies were as prodigious as 
his music. He founded the Irish 
Musical Society with the famous 
war chaplain, Father Francis P. 
Duffy, and he organised and con- 
ducted the Glee Club of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. (It 
calls itself the Victor Herbert 
Glee Club today and still gives 
regular performances.) An ardent 
Irish patriot, he was a member of 
the Friends of Irish Freedom. 

To musicians Victor Herbert 
will always remain a cherished 
benefactor because of the réle he 
played in the establishment of 
A.S.C.A.P. and the lively part he 
took in early battles for musical 
copyright privileges. 


The historic decision of 
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Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ruling that a 
composer’s creations could not be 
publicly performed for profit 
without his permission, was based 
on a suit initiated by Victor Her- 
bert. He had gone into Shanley’s 
restaurant, New York, and heard 
his Sweethearts being played with- 
out permission. Herbert sued, and 
the case dragged through two 
courts and several years. But his 
victory helped put A.S.C.A.P. on 
firm ground. 

A showman to the core, he 
used to like to walk down the full 
length of a theatre aisle at the last 
moment and duck into the orch- 
estra pit and take the baton from 
the rehearsal leader, a performance 
that always brought the house 
down. 

He was the soul of honour. His 
men never had a contract and 
needed none. To play for Victor 
Herbert transcended any mere 
business relationship. He loved to 
encourage musicians, young or old, 
when pleased by their perform- 
ance. Once, long after his death, 
his daughter was approached by 
two strangers who wanted to tell 
her something important. “ Some- 
thing important ” turned out to be 
the fact that, as young girls, they 
had been playing piano and violin 
in an Albany hotel when the great 
Victor Herbert came over to them 
and complimented them. Thirty 
years later, they were still thrilled 
by the sincerity and warmth of his 
interest. 

On May 24, 1924, Victor Her- 
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bert was sitting for a portrait that 
the Irish Musical Society wanted 
to present to him. 

“Don’t make me look glum,” 
he ordered the artist. “ I’m a very 
happy person and I refuse to look 
serious.” Two days later, he was 
dead. Characteristically, he had 
told no one he had been warned 
of heart trouble. He preferred not 
to upset his beloved Therese. 
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given up her own operatic career 
to devote herself to her husband’s 
welfare. She survived him by less 
than three’ years. His two children 
are still living—a son in Fort 
Worth, Texas; a daughter in New 
York City. 

A bronze bust of Victor Herbert 
was erected in New York’s Central 
Park after his death. A three-cent 
memorial stamp was issued in his 


She, incidentally, had long since honour on May 13, 1940. 
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ve, 
Explosive Situation 
A COLLEAGUE worked as an assistant in a London reference 2 
library at the height of the I.R.A. “ bomb scare” of the 
thirties. 

One quiet afternoon a stranger entered the library and ( 
asked if my friend would be after telling him if he had such « 
a thing as a fine, good book on explosives. He was asked to e 
take a seat, a telephone call was made, and in an incredibly he 


short time detectives were swarming over the roof, probing 


every corner of the building, and interrogating the stranger. e 

Your man, they discovered, was a journalist engaged in te 

finding out what happened if you asked for a book on ex- pl 

i plosives in a London public library in a heavy Irish accent. Sp 

Manchester Guardian Sa 

Fuventle—or Fubilant ? the 

A JUVENILE delinquent is a teenager who wants what he Br 

wants when he wants it, and won’t wait to get it. eve 

ConsTANCE F. MuRPHY I¢ 

ple 

k Spilling the Beans wit 

“ Wuo gave the bride away?” for 
“ Her little brother. He stood right up in the middle Is 

of the ceremony, and yelled, ‘ Hurrah, Sadie, you’ve got him the 

at last ’.” mo 

wil 


ONE of those aggressive silences that demand an answer. .. . 
OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


The thrills of “ mountain- 
eering in reverse” 


I Have 
Walked Under 
Ireland 


J. C. COLEMAN 


exploring has on many 
occasions been described as 
“ mountaireering reversed”. How- 
ever, the cave explorer likes to 
hear himself called a “ speleolo- 
gist”, which was the title inven- 
ted by Martel, a French cave 
pioneer, for the followers of a 
sport of which it can be truly 
said he was the founder. 

Granted the speleologist has not 
the climber’s ever-changing back- 
ground of cloud-swept sky and an 
ever-increasing field of view, still 
I can assure you the thrill of ex- 
ploring a new cavern, replete 
with all the varied and fantastic 
forms of stalactite and stalagmite, 
is an experience on a par with 
the ascent of a hitherto unclimtbed 
mountain peak. 

The hill climber can wander off 
with map, compass, and suitable 
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footwear and a few personal com- 
forts, but the speleologist has a 
much more varied assortment of 
equipment for work in the bowels 
of the earth. 

The danger in the exploring of 
caves lies not in the caves them- 
selves but in the lack of suitable 
equipment to overcome obstacles. 
For light, we can range from the 
humble but useful candle to 
elaborate electric headlamps. 
Ropes, rope ladders, rubber boots 
—all have their uses underground; 
and hammers, crowbars and 
sledges, if you can induce some- 
one to bring them along, are most 
useful in opening small fissures or 
dislodging dangerous rocks. 

If a systematic record of the 
work is required, cameras and 
surveying instruments are very 
necessary. Photography  under- 
ground is a job requiring patience, 
for you are working in almost 
complete darkness, with your 
camera often balanced upon slip- 
pery rocks. 

In the limestone valley south of 
the Galtees are the well-known 
Mitchelstown Caves. They are 
eight miles from Mitchelstown 
and in the neighbouring county of 
Tipperary. The New Cave was 
discovered in 1833. A guide lives 
nearby and he will take you, for a 
consideration, through part of the 
mile-and-a-quarter of chambers 
and passages of this giant cavern. 
There are immense stalagmite pil- 
lars and stalactite curtains. 

Nearby is the Old, or Des- 
monds’ Cave, so named because 
the Earl of Desmond took refuge 
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here and was discovered by the 
White Knight of Kerry. A rope 
ladder must be used to get down 
the entrance cliff of the cavern, 
and inside you can explore the 
two main halls, which are among 
the biggest things underground in 
these islands. 

The East Chamber is of such 
an extent that fourteen “doubles” 
tennis courts could be placed 
upon its immense sloping floor. 
In parts, the West Chamber 
towers nearly 100 feet over its 
floor and big stalagmite cones are 
seen forming over blocks of lime- 
stone that in past centuries have 
fallen from the walls and roof of 
the cavern. 

The Ballyhoura Hills are the 
western extension of the higher 
Galtee Mountains and in the 
limestone plain on their southern 
side is situated Castlepook Cave, 
near the town of Doneraile, 
County Cork. This cavern, from 
a scenic point of view, has very 
little to offer, but in 1904 it was 
the scene of some of the most 
exciting finds in Irish pre- 
history. 

Archaeologists digging in the 
cave floors brought to light thou- 
sands of bones of extinct and liv- 
ing animals. Here were found re- 
mains of the Great Irish Elk, 
Cave Bears, Cave Hyenas, and the 
giant Hairy Mammoth, helping us 
to form a vivid picture of the life 
and condition of Ireland in the 
remote period of its pre-history. 

On the Blackwater river near 
Banteer, Co. Cork, is the lime- 
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stone escarpment of Gortmore 
with an interesting system of 
caves. One of these we explored, 
and because of the dry summer 
of that year we were able (owing 
to the low-water level) to follow 
for the first time a curious under- 
ground stream, along which we 
went for nearly 1,200 feet. Most 
of the time on hands and knees, 
sometimes in the stream, along 
muddy banks. 

Crossing over the wide uplift 
of sandstone south of Gortmore— 
the Boggera Mountains of mid- 
Cork—we come down into the 
group of well-formed limestone 
valleys of South-East Cork, where 
there are numerous caves and 
other interesting speleological 
phenomena. 

The Ovens Cave, near Ballin- 
collig, can be followed under- 
ground for nearly 600 yards; there 
are the remains of a penal altar in 
a remote chamber of the cavern, 
and another passage of the system 
runs under the main road; you can 
hear the traffic overhead. 

East of Cork City there are big 
caves at Cloyne, Carrigacrump, 
and Carrigtwohill. The latter 
place was the scene of my earliest 
cave discovery, when in Septem- 
ber, 1933, along with some long- 
suffering friends, I came across by 
accident the entrance to a new 
cave at Carrigtwohill. The crow- 
bars were most useful in opening 
a boulder-blocked fissure; then, 
breaking away a stalagmite curtain 
sealing off the passage, we entered 
where no man had been before. 
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Subsequent explorations showed 
us that the cavern was of con- 
siderable extent, and the varied 
formations of stalactite and stalag- 
mite rivalled anything to be met 
with in Irish caves. 

The big snag in visiting Carrig- 
twohill Caves is the Narrows, 
which has turned back many a 
casual visitor. This is a passage 
thirty feet long and about four- 
teen inches high, which must be 
squirmed through—always with 
the comforting reflection that 
there are sixty-five feet of solid 
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limestone overhead. 

In South-East Cork there are 
numerous examples of streams 
penetrating fissures of the rock 
and reappearing again, often in a 
totally different area of surface 
drainage. 

Deep in the limestone are 
caverns “measureless to man” 
that await an explorer. Tomorrow 
the pick of a quarrymari, the fall- 
ing of rock strata, or the drying 
up of an underground stream, 
may open a mew cave, a new 
world to enter and explore. 


BISHOP was in the queue waiting to be interviewed by St. 
Peter before his admission to heaven. He was kept delayed 
for several hours before his turn came. 

When at last he stood before St. Peter, he saw a blonde 
sail past and enter the pearly gates. The Bishop was indig- 
nant. Why was he kept waiting so long, and yet that young 
flapper could gain admission without question? 

“ Ah,” said the Saint, “ that young woman was an L driver 
of a motor-car, and she put the fear of God into more people 


“ Fair” Play 


than sixty Bishops.” 


KNOWLEDGE, wisdom, erudition, arts and elegance—what 
are they but the mere trappings of the mind, if they do 
not serve to increase the happiness of the possessor? 


a Sigh! 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


‘THE story is told of an “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” company that 


was touring in Russia. 


They came to the part in the play where Little Eva dies 
and goes to Heaven; but since the Russians didn’t believe in 
heaven, they had her get well and go to work in a cement 


factory. 
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fohn Field could make the 
piano sing... 


This [rishman 
Inspired 
Chopin 
J. A. WESTRUP 


T is sometimes contended that 

all the best English composers 
are Irishmen. The theory is a little 
difficult to accommodate to the 
facts of history and has involved 
the posthumous and arbitrary 
naturalisation of Dowland and 
Purcell as Irish citizens. Still, no 
one would deny that there have 
been Irishmen who were good 
composers, and there was actually 
one who had a reputation on the 
Continent. John Field (1782- 
1837) was undoubtedly born in 
Dublin, but he left his native 
country when a boy. 

St. Petersburg and Moscow 
were the principal scenes of his 
triumphs, and, after Moscow, the 
various capitals of Europe. It was 
an odd career, brilliant with 


promise in its early stages but 


marred, as time went on, by indo- 
lence and self-indulgence, which 
brought its inevitable consequence 
in the shape of chronic disease. 
Field owed a good deal to his 
native talent but also much to 
Clementi, to whom he was 
apprenticed as a boy in London. 

Muzio Clementi made his name 
not only as a pianist and com- 
poser but also as a piano manu- 
facturer; and he had the good 
sense to see that Field was not 
only a pupil who would do him 
credit but also could be useful to 
the firm of Clementi and Co. 

The boy was employed to de- 
monstrate the virtues of the in- 
struments in the shop, and this is 
what Spohr found him doing in 
St. Petersburg, where Clementi 
had migrated in 1802. Spohr 
never met Field again, but years 
later when he was writing his 
memoirs he could remember the 
pale lanky youth, could remember, 
too, the charm of his playing, 
which completely effaced the im- 
pression produced by his awk- 
ward manner and ill-fitting 
clothes. 

Field was never a prepossessing 
figure. As he grew older he be- 
came extravagantly fat, with a 
bottle of some kind always within 
reach and tobacco as his constant 
companion. No wonder he fell 
asleep during his lessons. Yet he 
was known everywhere not only 
for the peculiar delicacy of his 
playing but for the creation of a 
particular genre of piano music— 
the nocturne—which has kept his 
memory green, Glin’a, who had 
lessons from him, compared hss 
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“Very well, then, but I’ve never 
brought up breakfast in the morn- 
ing to any of my maids before.” 

Dublin Opinion 


playing to “great drops of rain 
scattered like pearls on velvet”. 

A Russian critic, hearing him in 
St. Peterburg as early as 1804, 
tells how he made the piano sing 
in a way never heard before. A 
Viennese writer of 1835 empha- 
sises that his playing and his com- 
position were one: you could not 
really appreciate his music until 
you heard him play it himself. 

The nocturnes are all that sur- 
vive in the repertory. The rest of 
his music, says Dr. Ernest Walker, 
“is today in an irretrievably dusty 
condition.” However that may be, 
Field has come to be judged by 
the nocturnes alone and to be 
regarded merely as a dreamy, 
sentimental composer. 
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Tre “singing tone” is some- 

thing at which every con- 
scientious pianist today labours 
incessantly. Yet strictly speaking 
it is a fallacy. The piano can- 
not sing, since its tone is evan- 
escent, and the essence of good 
singing is legato. 

What the pianist tries to do 
is to create the illusion of 
singing, by subtle gradations of 
tone and by the constant use 
of the sustaining pedal. Both 
the gradations of tone and the 
sustaining pedal were resources 
denied to the harpsichord, but 
the older composers for the 
piano could not quickly grasp 
the possibilities of the new in- 
strument. 

It was men like Clementi, 
Hummel and Field who realised 
the peculiar genius of the piano 
and so helped to create a 
special type of music which 
would have been meaningless 
on the harpsichord. 


Liszt, who published an edi- 
tion of the nocturnes, declared 
that Field’s playing was “sleepy”, 
but Glinka denied this. “On the 
contrary,” he says, “it was often 
bold, capricious, unexpected.” It 
is worth recalling, too, that Field 
spoke of Chopin as possessing a 
sick-room talent. It is not surpris- 
ing to find in his other composi- 
tions a more vigorous and brilliant 
style than in the nocturnes. 

Field was a master of the piano, 
and he knew how to exploit its 
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possibilities no less than Hummel 
or Dussek—composers who are 
now, ironica'ly, relegated to the 
choolroom. His three sonatas 
show quite plainly the qualities 
of brilliance and capriciousness to 
which Glinka refers—in their 
dashing arpeggios and abrupt 
modulations, 

We find the same qualities in 
the piano concertos, of which 
Field wrote seven. In these there 
is naturally more display, the 
scampering and flourishes being 
more than once used to cover 
weaknesses of harmony (Field’s 
basses are sadly unadventurous) 
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and diffuse development. The 
busy virtuosity vividly suggests 
the composer working out his 
ideas at the keyboard. Here, too, 
are those ingenious modulations 
which have the same origin and 
serve the same purpose. 

Field had ideas beyond mere 
exhibition; if he had not, he 
would have been completely for- 
gotten today, when the virtuosity 
of the past has lost its interest. 
But he lacked the strength of 
character to forge them into some- 
thing of supreme significance. 
He is an unequal, but oddly 
fascinating, personality. 


A DEVoTED husband and father of my acquaintance escorted 

his daughter, who is six years old, blonde and beautiful, 
to church last Sunday morning. Papa was rather rocked when 
daughter, in the middle of the proceedings, stage-whispered 
piercingly: “ Why are they against women?” 

After a warning “ Shh!”, curiosity beat him, and he asked 
the blonde why she thought “ They ” were anti-women. 

“ Well,” she said, quite logically, “ it’s all talk about man- 
kind and there’s nothing about womankind—and why don’t 
they say ‘ A-Women’ as well as ‘ Amen ’?” 

QuiIpnunc in the Irish Times 


Militant Feminist 


Such is Wife! 


A WOMAN will put on a golf dress when she can’t play golf 
P and a bathing dress when she can’t swim. But when she 
dons a wedding dress, you know she means business. 


A. SHAW 


YourTH is the time when a man feels and resents most the 
contempt of those who are richer; and it is the young who 

are readiest to let this contempt be seen. 

STEPHEN GWYNN 
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How faith wrested victory 
from defeat 


The Patient who Healed Me 
A. J. CRONIN 


EN I was a medical student , 


I served as hospital interne 
to a surgeon famous throughout 
Europe. He was an elderly man, 
tall, spare, and severe, a martinet 
with a caustic temper, whose own 
perfection gave him a grim con- 
terapt for the shortcomings of 
others. I was young, poor, 
desperately eager to succeed, and 
in my anxiety to please the great 
man I made mistakes which drew 
from him sharp reproofs. 

Looking back, I cannot accuse 
myself of any gross incompetence, 
yet whenever I failed by a split 
second to hand him the correct 
instrument, or to anticipate his 
slightest wish, he would rap out 
the cutting phrase, “You will 
never be a surgeon.” 

“You will never be a surgeon.” 
Those words, so often repeated, 
fixed themselves in my mind and 
began, indeed, to haunt me, so 
that when I graduated M.D., and 
left the hospital to take up the 
work of a general practitioner, I 
was possessed by a fatal convic- 
tion. I might get along as a sound 
physician, treat colds and colics, 


write prescriptions, perhaps, use 
the lancet upon some superficial 
condition, but never be fit to un- 
dertake those major operations 
which, after all, were the crown 
and summit of my profession. 

For many years I practised in 
this manner, and not without 
success, in the West End of 
London. Then I gave up my 
practice and went off to the 
Western Highlands of Scotland to 
become an author. 

The district to which I went 
was wild and remote, some two 
hours’ journey by road from 
Oban, where the nearest doctor 
lived. Under these circumstances 
it was not unnatural that the 
people of the village, a sturdy 
stock, mostly fishermen and 
farmers, called on me occasionally 
when they needed medical atten- 
tion. I was always willing to 
oblige and soon made friends. The 
winter caine, and the wild geese 
flew South, the first frost capped 
the mountain peaks, and still I 
was busy with my book. 

On a Saturday afternoon in 
late December I received a call to 
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a farmhouse four miles from the 
village. A young man, Robin 
Blair, had been hurt while cutting 
timber. The messenger, a farm 
lad who had run all the way, 
could give no particulars but 
feared that the injuries were 
serious. Breathlessly, he begged 
me to come at once. 

Of course I would come. I 
knew young Blair well—in fact, I 
had attended his wedding to the 
daughter of the Incal minister 
only three months before. Taking 
my medical bag, I set out with 
the boy on foot. My bicycle was 
an impossibility on these treache- 
rous snowbound roads. The wind 
was icy, whistling down the 
frozen Loch shore, turning our 
breath to rime. But after we had 
battled against it for an hour, the 
Blair farmhouse came into sight. 

In the stone-flagged, raftered 
kitchen the patient lay upon a 
mattress before the fire—they had 
judged it unwise to carry him up- 
stairs. And, indeed, a_ single 
glance at thot still and senseless 
form was enough to tell me that 
he was a desperate case. From 
Rob’s father I gathered the essen- 
tial facts. 

Blair had wanted a fifty-foot 
fir for the new sheepfold. The 
strokes of the axe rang out clear. 
Then the great tree which they 
were felling toppled backwards by 
an unexpected gust, and crashed 
upon Rob, who slipped in his 
effort to avoid it. Only the depth 
of the surrounding snow had 
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saved him from instant death. As 
it was, he had suffered a dreadful 
injury to his back. 

I bent to examine him. He was 
deeply unconscious and breathing 
irregularly. All his lower reflexes 
were gone, indicating total paraly- 
sis of his legs. And under the 
great puffy swelling of his spine 
I made out distinct crepitation— 
three, possibly four, of the 
thoracic vertebrae were shattered. 

As I rose, full of pity and dis- 
tress, my expression must have 
conveyed to the others something 
of the gravity of Rob’s condition 
There was no time to lose 
Wrapped in blankets, the inert 
young man was transferred to an 
improvised sled and carefully con- 
veyed to the little cottage hospital. 
This done, I rushed to the tele- 
phone to obtain the best surgical 
help available. I had already de- 
cided to summon a specialist from 
the Victoria Hospital in Glasgow. 
I whirred the handle of the tele 
phone. 

The village exchange answered 
at last. Then, as I put in my call, 
the blow fell. All telephone lines 
to points east had been brought 
down by the storm. They would 
not be restored before Monday at 
the earliest. Desperately I ex- 
plained the circumstances, begged 
the operator to make another 
effort. No, it was impossible. But 
there was a chance she might 
reach the junction at Stinchar, 
where perhaps the station master 
could transmit a message on the 
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THE PATIENT WHO HEALED ME 


ailroad telegraph circuit, At 
least this would put me in touch 
with the local doctor in Oban. 
After a delay that seemed inter- 
minable I got through to the 
junction. 

And then I learned the full 
extent of the situation. The tele- 
graph had ceased to function. Not 
only was the single-track rail line 
completely blocked by drifts—the 
road pass over the moor, the one 
artery of communication which 
linked the village with the outside 
world, had been knocked out by a 
landslide. Days might elapse be- 
fore it could be cleared. We were 
cut off completely from the out- 
side world. 

Stunned by the thought, I re- 
mained motionless for a long time; 
then replacing the receiver, I left 
the office and slowly made my 
way back to the little group wait- 
ing anxiously in the lobby. There, 
haltingly, I explained the situa- 
tion. 

There was a silence. I had ex- 
pected an outburst of lamenta- 
tion, of tears and complaints. But 
none came. Instead, Rob’s father 
looked at me directly, and quietly, 
in a voice which held no hint of 
hesitation, he spoke. “ You must 
do what has to be done, yourself, 
Doctor.” 

I stared back at him. Did he 
tealise what he was saying, so 
calmly, what an impossibility he 
was demanding of me... a 
thoracic laminectomy? To expect 
so intricate and delicate a per- 
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formance from me, of all people, 
who had balked hitherto even at 
routine major surgery, was sheer 
absurdity. 

I gazed at the old farmer, at 
Rob’s mother and his pale grief- 
stricken young wife. I was a 
doctor, the only one available, 
compelled to action by my 
Hippocratic oath. How could I 
deny these simple people what was 
indeed their son’s only chance of 
recovery? I turned my head, so 
that they might not discern my 
troubled eyes, and moved away. 

The operating-room was no 
more than the annexe of the 
single small ward,  spotlessly 
clean, but without lighting, its 
fittings old-fashioned, _ barely 
adequate. There was no autoclave, 
the instruments were sterilised by 
boiling in a metal container on 
the wood stove. 

The patient, barely breathing, 
lay face downwards upon the 
white-sheeted wooden table. The 
village nurse, a little elderly 
woman, was dropping ether upon 
the gauze-covered mask. But 
even as I nerved myself to make 
that first tremulous incision, I 
saw, clearly, as though etched by 
a lightning flash, the keen, super- 
cilious features of my. old chief, 
heard distinctly his cold, con- 
temptuous voice, “ You will never 
be a surgeon.” 

And then strange thing 
happened—how or why, I know 
not, An inner flame of faith flared 
suddenly within me—the vivid 
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realisation that it was not by 
chance that I was here to act in 
this emergency. I saw myself, not 
as an individual, but as an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence. 

A surge of resolution, of con- 
fidence even, replaced my numb- 
ing indecision. I took a long 
breath and went forward, resect- 
img the damaged muscles, cleans- 
ing out the extravasated blood and 
ligaturing the torn arteries. If I 
flinched when the full extent of 
the injury became apparent— 
compound fracture of four 
thoracic vertebrae, the bony frag- 
ments impacted upon the spinal 
cord—I did not falter. 

Aware that a single false stroke 
of the saw might bring a fatal 
result, I nevertheless set out to 
remove this deadly pressure by 
cutting through the vertebral 
arches. Then working by the sense 
of touch, I began to piece to- 
gether the freed fragments of 
bone, as one might try to re- 


Great Work to Do 


THE famous Insh scientist, Dr. John Tyndall (1820-93), once 
admitted that the finest inspiration he ever received came 
from the old gentleman who, for many years, served as his 


personal attendant. 


Every morning this ancient retainer would knock upon 
Tyndall's door and cheerfully announce: “It is near seven 
o'clock, sir. Arise ! You have great work to do today.” 


‘THEY were walking along the beach. Suddenly the moon 
came out from behind the clouds and cast its full glow 


upon them. 


“ Dearest,” she said, gazing into his eyes, “ does the moon 


affect the tide?” 
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“ No, darling, only the untied,” he sighed. 


assemble a jig-saw puzzle in the 
dark. 

After an hour of straining 
effort, the reconstruction was com- 
plete. It seemed that the patient’s 
respirations were stronger. Then, 
as I hardly dared to hope, he 
stirred slightly upon the table and 
feebly moved his lower limbs. 
Faint and exhausted, I could have | 
cried out at this evidence that the 
paralysis had gone. In_ twenty 
minutes he was encased in a plas- 
ter cast and back in bed. Then, 
dizzily, but with a great warmth 
in my heart, I went towards the 
little group that waited in the 
hall. How wonderful to say “I 
hope he’ll do.” 

And so it was—three months 
later Robin Blair walked out of 
that village hospital, somewhat 
shakily perhaps, but completely 
cured. As for myself, I had 
learned an all-important lesson— 
that faith may wrest victory from 
defeat. 
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The bread our forefathers ate 


Home-Baking 


CAOIMHIN 6 DANACHAIR, M.A. 


ROM a very early time the rural 

economy of Ireland rested on 
two bases. On the one hand, corn, 
which meant bread and porridge, 
and on the other cattle, which 
meant meat and milk products; 
and each of these has become the 
centre of a large body of folk 
tradition. 

Wheat, oats, barley and rye are 
mentioned in the ancient literature 
as being in use in Ireland 1,000 
years ago, together with some 
other types of grain not clearly 
identified. It seems, however, that 
only wheat, oats and barley were 
grown in any significant quantity. 

Within the past century barley 
has been used mainly as a brewing 


} and distilling grain, and bread and 


porridge are made from wheat and 
oats; but in older fimes barley was 
also a bread and porridge grain of 
some importance, though generally 
regarded as inferior to the other 
two as a food. 

Several kinds of bread were in 
use 1,000 years ago. There were 
cakes “as thick as a man’s finger ” 
and others which were “ two fists 
in breadth and a fist in thickness ”. 
The utensils which were symbols 
of the housewife’s craft were the 


is a Dying Art 


sieve, the lossat (kneading trough) 
and the baking flagstone. 

Apparently bread was usually 
baked on a hot flagstone, but there 
is also mention of metal griddles 
and of a wooden slice or shovel 
used to turn the bread. There were 
special festive cakes for Sundays 
and for Easter and Christmas. 
Saint Finian of Clonard lived on 
barley bread and water on the 
week days, but on Sunday had 
wheaten bread, broiled salmon and 
a cup of ale. One ancient law says 
that clerics and laymen should 
receive equal quantities of food, 
but that the layman should get 
twice as much ale as the cleric! 

Many things were eaten with 
bread — butter, honey, bacon 
(“ with an inch of fat”), salted 
venison or pork, eggs, many kinds 
of fish, “ sixteen cloves of garlic to 
each cake, or honey, fish or curds, 
or a salted bone ”. And, of course, 
ale and mead or fresh or sour milk, 
cream, whey or even wine to wash 
the meal down. 

Saint Colmcille, as a_ child, 
learned his alphabet pleasantly by 
having the letters formed on a cake 
which was given to him to eat. 

In medieval and early modern 


Condensed from Ulster Folklife (Bryson House, 28 Bedford Street, Belfast. 
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umes, there was plenty of corn in 
Ireland, except in years of very bad 
harvest or periods disturbed by 
war. In preparation for his war 
against the Scots, Edward I got 
from Ireland 8,000 quarters of 
wheat, 10,000 of oats and 2,000 of 
malt. 

During the harvest of 1600 the 
Lord Deputy invaded Leix and 
Offaly and destroyed corn to the 
(then) value of £10,000. In 1672 a 
week’s supply of oatcakes for one 
person cost only a penny. 

During the later 17th and 18th 
centuries the general introduction 
of the potato changed the eating 
habits of the people, especially of 
the poorer people; to a large extent 
the potato took the place of cereal 
foods at the principal meal or 
meals of the day. Nevertheless, 
much bread tradition has survived 
into our own time, and some ex- 
cellent types of bread are still 
made in the countryside. 


Irish traditional bread types 
have their origin in a number of 
factors. Firstly, the form of the 
hearth on which they are baked: 
that is, the open hearth at floor 
level. Secondly, the bread grains, 
which were wheat mainly in the 
south-east and oats mainly in the 
north and west, although we also 
hear of barley, bere, peas, beans 
and rye. And thirdly, the Irish 
tradition demands fresh bread 
baked every day or couple of 
days, and not the hard bread 
which may be kept in store for 
months and which is the normal 
bread of many parts of Europe. 


IRISH DIGEST 


Some kinds of bread were made 
with little or no hearth equipment 
or utensils. We have traditions of 
bread laid directly on the glowing 
coals to bake or on a large cab- 
bage leaf. Bread was commonly 
baked on the “ flag of the hearth” 
—a lgrge smooth flagstone set in 
the fioor immediately in front of 
the fireplace. Part of the fire was 
raked out on to this flagstone and 
allowed to burn for some time until 
the stone was well heated. 

Then this fire was moved aside, 
the flagstone wiped clean and the 
bread laid directly on it to bake. 
Meanwhile the fire was heating 
another part of the flagstone; and 
when it was time to turn the 
bread, this part was wiped clean 
and the bread turned on to it. 

These cakes baked on the flag- 
stone were in all ways similar to 
the “ griddle-bread ” still made in 
parts of Ireland; they were round 
cakes about twelve or fifteen 
inches across and half an inch to 
an inch thick. A refinement of this 
method had a metal pan or dish 
inverted over the cake to retain the 
heat and give more even baking; a 
quantity of hot coals laid upon the 
metal dish gave an effect similar 
to an oven. 

Thin oatmeal bread baked lean- 
ing against a stand before the fire 
is found now only in a few places 
in the North, but formerly it was 
much more widely known. “ Large 
brown oatcakes of a foot and a half 
broad bak’t before the fire” as a 
traveller of the year 1680 says. 
Another traveller describes the 
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HOME-BAKING 


making of such a cake in a peasant 
house near Galway in 1699: 
“When she had ground her oates 
upon the querns or hand mill- 
stones, with a little water she made 
a triangular cake which she reared 
up before the fire against a little 
wooden stool made like a tripod!” 

These oatcakes were, of course, 
unleavened, and the same is true 
of much of the bread baked on the 
griddle, which was a flat circular 
iron plate, usually about eighteen 
inches across. 

In Ireland most griddles had 
two lugs or ears, except for some 
parts of the east, such as County 
Wicklow, where one-eared griddles 
were common. Sometimes the 
griddle was hung over the fire, but 
much more often it rested on a 
trive-—a triangular or circular 
stand on three legs which kept the 
griddle about five inches over the 
hearth with a pile of glowing coals 
underneath. 

Usually the griddle cake was 
cut—before baking—into four 
“farls” or “pointers”. Griddle 
bread, like oatcakes, was prefer- 
ably eaten hot from the fire with 
the butter melting into it. In some 
places a shallow pan—a frying pan 
—was used instead of a griddle to 
make griddle bread. 

Among the best kinds of bread 
in the world Irish “ soda bread” 
has a deservedly high place. It is 
a good example of how simple, 
homely methods may, when 
applied with skill, give a product 
of fine quality. Indeed, in the past, 
an Irish country-woman’s claim to 
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PORRIDGE as a food was 

much more common in the 
past than now. We = take 
porridge now and then as an 
adjunct to breakfast, whereas 
a few centuries ago, before the 
coming of the potato had up- 
set the balance of Irish rural 
economy, most country people 
ate more cereals in the form 
of porridge than in the form 
of bread. 

Caoimhin O Danachair. 
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good housewifery rested on her 
proficiency in baking soda bread. 

This bread was made of whole 
or white wheat flour and leavened 
with sour milk and bread soda, 
and was baked in a pot oven or 
“bastable ”, a flat-bottomed iron 
pan some fifteen inches wide and 
four inches deep with a tight-fitting 
lid. During baking the pot oven 
was hung over the fire, or rested on 
a trivet or on its own legs, with 
glowing coals underneath and 
piled upon the lid. 

All stages of the baking and 
even of the cooling of the cake, as 
well as the mixing and kneading, 
must be done exactly right, and a 
well-made soda cake was (and, 
luckily, still is) worth travelling 
for. But woe betide the maker of 
the cake that fell flat or was burned 
or had a raw streak in the middle. 

Other kinds of leaven used to 
make bread “rise” were yeast 
from a brewery or as a by-product 
of poteen-making, barm from a 
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brewery or made at home from 
potatoes, and sour dough. Sour 
dough was a portion of fermented 
dough left over from the last bak- 
ing and mixed into the new batch 
of dough, which was then allowed 
to stand for some hours until it 
was leavened throughout. Before 
baking, a smail portion of the 
dough was laid aside as leaven for 
the next kneading. 

Built-in ovens are rare in Ire- 
land, in contrast to other parts of 
Europe, especially central and 
eastern Europe, where every farm- 
house has its oven built into the 
wall or in a small building in the 
farmyard. In Ireland they were to 
be found in the “ big houses ” of 
the gentry, in the larger inns and 
in the town bakeries. 

In the later Middle Ages there 
were communal baking ovens in 
many of the Norman-organised 
villages of Leinster and Munster. 
But very few farmhouses had 
them; indeed, except in some areas 
of south Leinster and east Mun- 
ster, they were unknown in the 
farmhouses of tradit‘onal form. 

The typical built-in oven of the 
south-east was a cavity in the wall, 
lined with bricks. A very hot fire 
was lit inside the oven and kept 
burning until the bricks. were hot 
enough; the fire was then swept 
out and the bread put in to bake in 
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the retained heat. 

When the potato came into 
common use in Ireland during the 
17th century it replaced cereals to 
a large extent. Efforts to make 
bread from potatoes produced a 
number of more or less palatable, 
if solid, varities. The basic material 
was either grated raw potatoes 
from which as much as possible of 
the juice had been expelled, or 
mashed boiled potatoes. These 
were mixed in various ways with 
flour or meal, made into cakes and 
baked. They were usually eaten 
hot with -butter. 

Another intruder into Irish 
bread tradition is the “ yalla 
male ” (maize meal), which came 
to relieve the famines and near- 
famines of the roth century. 
Added to white flour in varying 
proportions, it gave some very 
palatable and popular bread types, 
especially thin griddle bread, 
usually eaten hot with butter. 

Nowadays the great majority of 
farmhouses and cottages have 
electric power, which means 
electric stoves and new ways of 
cooking and the gradual disappear- 
ance of the open hearth; and the 
town bakeries have extended their 
market into even the most remote 
parts of the countryside. The old 
tradition of bread baked every day 
on the open hearth is dying out. 


To forget is the secret of eternal youth. E.M.R. 


Notice in a North of Ireland bar neatly refuses credit: 


“Our trust barrel will be 
course, tomorrow never comes! 


tapped tomorrow.” And, of 
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Fustice can’t be dispensed on 
the “ready-money” system 


Why Does 
the Law 
Delay ? 


G.M. 


E you stout or slender, your 

tailor can, within a few days, 
make you fit to be seen on any 
grandstand. A short time, too, will 
suffice for your dentist to give 
you glittering substitutes for 
Nature’s own. But, when it is a 
question of seeking legal redress, 
one is confronted with that pro- 
verbial enigma—‘“ the law’s de- 
lays ”. There are times when such 
delays seem just not to make 
sense, and cause inconvenience 
and maybe irritation to those con- 
cerned. 

One morning a Dublin barrister 
who was feeling indisposed was 
taking his breakfast in bed when 
he saw in the law list in the paper 
the title of a case in which he was 
engaged. He jumped out of bed 
and, without waiting to finish his 
breakfast, or to shave, rang for a 
taxi and made a bee-line for the 


Law Courts. But he might as well 
have remained in bed, because 
eleven weary months elapsed be- 
ore the case came on for hearing. 

An instance which may appeal 
more to the imagination was given 
some time ago by a legal periodi- 
cal. 

An injured old gentleman was 
reading to his cook (a portly, 
pompous matron with a “bun ”) 
the considered opinion of his 
lawyers as to his rights against an 
underground railway company. 
The opinion elucidated (or per- 
haps obfuscated) the liabilities of 
property owners towards “in- 
vitees” and “licencees” who 
came upon their property 

Anxious to return to her kitchen 
to see how the joint was doing, 
the cook put her opinion in a 
nutshell by saying that had her 
master not left his spectacles 
behind on the occasion of the 
accident he might have read and 
obeyed the notice to step off the 
escalator with his right foot. 

After trials which he won, fol- 
lowed successively by appeals 
which he lost, the injured gentle- 
man found himself in the House 
of Lords two years later. There 
he heard his case dismissed on 
the exact grounds specified by his 
shrewd old cook. 

Do the public make every allow- 
ance for the fact that a legal claim 
must be worded with meticulous 
care before it is issued and served 
on the intended defendant, who, 
in turn, must have time to con- 
sider his reply, and so on? 

Again, judges and justices rey 
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fall ill, or may be unable to finish 
their lists because some cases last 
longer than anticipated. 

Furthermore, sufficient time 
must be allowed for counsel to ad- 
vise “proofs”—that is, to state 
in writing what witnesses must be 
procured to support the litigant’s 
case and prove the libel, the acci- 
dent, or the trespass, as the case 
may be. 

It is not always easy for soli- 
citors to have essential witnesses 
within call on the “ appointed 
day”. Cases are often adjourned 
owing to the indisposition of some- 
body whose evidence is vital to 
one side or the other. Or it may 
happen that when a case is called 
a surgeon witness is performing 
an urgent operation, or that some 
other leading figure in the action 
is unable to attend for any one 
of a variety of good reasons. 

I recall cases that had to be 
adjourned for a considerable time 
pending the arrival of important 
documents from abroad. Legal de- 
lays may be occasioned, too, by 
the taking out of grants of pro- 
bate when parties pass away, the 
consideration of intricate points 
of law, and so forth. Last, but not 
least—in big cases the judge, or 
judges, must often reserve judg- 
ment so that the full value of legal 
research may be applied to the 
points in issue. 

This reminds me of one of the 
most protracted actions in the his- 
tory of the Irish Courts—the 
celebrated case concerning the 
Erasmus Smith Trusts. 
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KILLING AND SKINNING 


BUTCHER'S carter came 

into court one morning and 

suggested a day for the hearing 

of an action in which he was 
an important witness. 

When asked for his reason he 
replied: “Well, your worship, 
Thursday's killing day, and Fri- 
day’s skinning day, and they'd 
never be able to manage with- 
out me.” The hearing was fixed 
to suit his convenience. 


An important preliminary issue 
was involved—whether the para- 
mount intention of the Trusts was 
educational or religious. Around 
this point a great legal battle was 
waged for many weary weeks, and 
the judge, like counsel, found him- 
self faced with a tremendous 
amount of historical and legal re- 
search work. 

Many expert witnesses were 
examined, and bundles of docu- 
ments, some of them centuries old 
and long since a prey to moths, 
were scrutinised. During the 
hearing one industrious counsel 
enlisted the aid of Pepys by 
quoting extracts from the diarist. 

The Bar was an imposing one, 
both on the hearing of the action 
and subsequently of the appeal. 
Many brilliant speeches were ad- 
dressed to the Bench on behalf 
of the different interests involved. 
Fees and “ refreshers ” were good. 

For nearly two years the re- 
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served judgment of the Supreme 
Court was awaited. It was never 
delivered, because the presiding 
judge died in the interim. A 
special settlement of the funds was 
accordingly arranged. 

In the Four Courts there are 
several offices. There are, too, 
many officials having a variety of 
functions to perform. It some- 
times happens that legal docu- 
ments have to pass through 
several of these offices as well as 
outside places, such as the Regis- 
try of Deeds in Henrietta Street 
and the Land Commission. 
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Sponsor of the “ Central Office ” 
was the late Chief Justice Hugh 
Kennedy. Here the lodging, filing 
and stamping of court documents 
are facilitated, with the result that 
much time and energy are con- 
served. 

Now, when you think it all over 
—trying at the same time to be 
fair to the lawyers and to those 
civil servants who are concerned 
with the administration of the 
law—I am sure you will readily 
realise that justice cannot be dis- 
pensed on the “ ready-money ” 
system. 


Two men were working on a lofty building fronting a main 
thoroughfare when the clanging of a bell suddenly rent 


Speedy Work 


the air. 


“ That’s an ambulance,” commented one of the men. 
“Golly, that’s quick work!” replied his mate. “I only 
dropped my hammer three minutes ago.” 


Eggstraordinary ! 


A CONTENTED hen returns to the hand that feeds it 90 per 
cent. of the fats and 30 per cent. of the proteins it eats. 
A soft-boiled egg is richer in vitamins and more diges- 
tible than any other egg. Raw eggs ure the least digestible. 
In food value ten eggs are worth 1 Ib. of meat, or two and 
a half pints of milk. One egg can provide one-eleventh of 
the daily protein needs of one active man. 


R.C. 


EXAMINATIONS are of no value whatsoever. If a man is a 
gentleman, he knows quite enough, and, if he is not a 

gentleman, whatever he knows is bad for him. 

Oscar WILDE 
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Cork Opera House went up in flames 


—but it 


THE HOUSE 


will rise from its ashes 


NEXT DOOR 


DONAL GILTINAN 


L ‘bend can escape its glamour if 
the Theatre is the house next 
door? 

When I was a child I used to 
sit at a high window, only a few 
yards from the roof of the Cork 
Opera House, where sparrows 
nested in the eaves at the level of 
my face. In the canyon between 
the buildings, I looked down each 
night on a strip of garden, 
through which ran the long exit 
ramp from the theatre stalls. 

To my left, the lights were on 
in the tiers of dressing-room 
windows. To my right, the crowds 
jostied on the stone steps at the 
Gallery doors. Beyond, in Emmet 
Place, from all directions, streams 
of theatre-goers converged on the 
front of the house. 

There, I knew, Mr. Vignoles, 
the commissionaire, with his 
cavalry moustache and braided 
uniform, lent dignity to the 
approaches; and Frank Pitt, the 
manager, dinner-jacketed, cigar- 
smoking, magnificent, bestowed a 
lordly greeting upon the city’s 
nabobs. 

I heard the first bars of the 
overture, straining to follow it to 
the first applause. Now the con- 


ductor, Ogden, was taking his 
bow. Then . . . silence. In the 
dressing-rooms, figures came and 
went behind the frosted glass. A 
fireman paced along a downstairs 
passage. The play was on. 

If it was comedy, the laughter 
of the audience rippled like the 
waves on the shore. If a musical, 
the beat of the orchestra and 
the bleat of the chorus intermit- 
tently broke through. But if it 
was Opera—Carl Rosa, Moody 
Manners, the O’Mara Opera Com- 
pany—then the high notes of 
tenor and soprano, soaring from 
the very ventilators in the theatre 
roof, seemed to leap upwards to 
the stars. 

Grand Opera always brought 
the largest crowds to push and 
sway on the Gallery steps. It 
always brought the most full- 
blooded applause—especially The 
Lily of Killarney—and the most 
sustained top notes. One longed to 
know, one tried to imagine what 
it must be like in there, where such 
enthusiasm, such excitement was 
generated. Even at the interval, 
when the blasé pitites came out 
to smoke in the passages, some- 
times opening the doors and com- 
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THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR 


ing out even on to the ramp, there 
would still. be singing in the 
Gallery—and fresh bursts of clap- 
ping for the aspiring amateurs who 
used to give their solos from the 
auditorium, hoping (sometimes 
with reason) to catch an influential 
ear. 

When the show was over and 
the crowds poured out, talking, 
laughing, lighting their pipes and 
cigarettes, I still looked down, 
envying them the experience they 
had had; promising myself that I 
wouldn’t always be on the outside, 
like this, looking in. 

In the winter when the panto- 
mime came, audiences reached new 
heights of boisterousness and the 
week passed by with the same 
rousing choruses repeated at the 
same time every night. Even with 
the windows shut the singing 
forced its way into our rooms. I 
remember my father in the throes 
of influenza, tossing aNd sweating 
on his bed, while the strains of 
Boys in Khaki, Boys in Blue 
came billowing in from the theatre. 
The First World War was in full 
swing, and in that pantomime— 
Aladdin—all the war songs of the 
period were chorused. Good bye- 
ee-ee, Farewell, Isabel, Keep The 
Home Fires Burning. 

Sometimes, at week-ends, the 
boys’ brass band from the local 
orphanage headed a procession of 
lads to a free matinée, and played 
them in from Emmet Place. And 
once a year among the hardy 
annuals—The Belle of New York, 
Charley’s Aunt, The Private Sec- 


R some time past a com- 

mittee has been raising 
funds towards the rebuilding of 
the Cork Opera House (the 
subject of the accompanying 
article). It was destroyed by 
fire a few years ago. 

Subscriptions are coming in 
from all parts of the world, 
and many subscribers have pur- 
chased shares and debentures 
in the project. 

Details are available from 
Frank O'Leary, Organiser, 
Opera Building Fund, Emmet 
Place, Cork. 


retary, Peg-o’-my-Heart—amongst 
all those came a very special 
occasion, The Royal Divorce, 
Napoleon and Josephine, and the 
Butter Exchange Brass Band, 
specially engaged, dispensed mar- 
tial music. 

And once, when I went into the 
garden to play, I saw, there on the 
ramp, sunning themselves on 
stands and in their cages, a host 
of exotic tropical birds. Our pro- 
saic city garden, thanks to the 
theatre, had become the Garden 
of Allah. 

So, long before I ever actually 
saw a performance, the theatre 
had become a part of my life. As 
I grew older, I would climb on 
to the ramp—it was only two feet 
high—and, greatly daring, peer 
through the exit doors left open 
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by the cleaners. Bit by bit, I 
penetrated into that twilight world 
of silence and distinctive smells. 
The cleaners got to know me. 
Sometimes they brought me right 
inside, into the vast auditorium (it 
seemed vast to me then), the 
brooding, tomb-like boxes—even 
on to the stage itself, where the 
great battens in the flies seemed 
hundreds of feet overhead, and 
flags were piled everywhere, and 
the smells were the smells of 
glue and size and paint. As time 
went on, I made this place my 
playground, wandering alone from 
pit to gallery, from foyer to stage 
to scene-dock—a small boy awed 
by the stillness, the mystery, the 
darkness of this other world. 
Like most children, I suppose, 
the first performance I was taken 
to was pantomime. My first hero- 
heroine was the Principal Boy. 
Years later, a comedian from my 
own town, touring his own panto- 
mime company, told me this pro- 
found truth: “Every littl boy 
sitting in the gallery,” he said, 
“ secretly longs to have a Princi- 
pal Boy of his own. That’s what 
brought me into the theatre!” 
Alas! I soon learnt that Prin- 
cipal Boys are to be looked at 
only from across the footlights. 
At far too early an age I went to 
interview one in her digs; I had 
founded a school magazine for no 
other purpose than this! My 
“article”, which was already 


typed, started off, I remember, 
somewhat as follows: 
“Miss Marie Terry rose to 


greet me in her sumptuous apart- 
ment...” 

Maybe it was sumptuous. But 
I only saw her sumptuous door- 
step. And when, pursuing my 
varied questionnaire, I weakly 
piped: D-d-do you |-like roast 
b-bub-bub-beef?” she nodded 
briefly, almost as though I had 
been taking an order, and added 
“ Overdone ” with the first flicker 
of emotion she had shown. But 
then, I supposed, old ladies of 
thirty or so were not very talka- 
tive. 

The theatrical experience I 
never shall forget was Peter Pan. 
(I suppose the moment when 
Peter flies up on the mantel-shelf 
impresses itself on every child’s 
memory; and may crocodiles chew 
the soulless grown-up who ever 
mentions wires in this connection.) 
And yet, my greatest disillusion- 
ment, too, came with the depar- 
ture of Peter Pan from the Opera 
House. 

I was playing, as usual, in the 
garden, when a cleaner pushed 
open one of the stalls exit doors, 
to brush out sweepings. From the 
midst of them he lifted up a 
crude, wooden sword, patchily 
daubed with silver paint. “ Here!” 
he called, tossing it to me. “ Peter 
Pan’s sword.” 

I looked at this spurious object, 
scornfully. This bit of stick 
couldn’t be Peter Pan’s sword, I 
said. With my own eyes, hadn’t 
I seen the sparks fly when Peter’s 
sword clashed with Captain 
Hook’s? 
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THE HOUSE 


The man looked at me, chew- 
ing stolidly. 

“That was the paint,” he ex- 
plained. “ Specks of silver shining 
in the light.” 

I broke that wooden sword. I 
burnt it, secretly, in the garden. 
But it was no use. The days of 
innocence were gone. The harm 
was done. In years to come I was 
to watch a faded Principal Boy 
gulping back a beer in the back- 
stage bar of the Opera House, be- 
fore—at the cry of “But here 
comes brave Boy Blue ”—she 
leaped upon the stage to slay the 
Wolf, and lead the audience in 
some rollicking community sing- 
ing; and then hurried back to her 
beer again. Brave Boy Blue! But 
nothing ever pierced me like that 
wooden sword. 

Still, if the theatre let me look 
behind the tinsel, there were 
moments, too, when I saw a real 
and umexpected light. That 
moment, for instance, when I 
peered behind the scene dock, and 
saw the lofty Frank Pitt, lord of 
the Opera House, kneeling by the 
tiny ponies that drew Cinderella's 
coach, He was feeding them with 
lumps of sugar—and he was 
weeping. Could it have been for 
the days when Pantomime was 
still a wonder? 


The gallery steps that I looked 
down on from my window were a 
stage in themselves. On summer 
evenings when the theatre was 
closed for holidays, a group of 
local lads would gather there to 
sing. All the operatic arias, songs 
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from every musical show; the 
spirit of the Opera House con- 
tinuing to express itself even out 
of season. Every day Itchykoo the 
carter sat there to eat his lunch, 
a Demon King, sadly twitching 
his shoulders in the manner that 
had earned him his nickname. 

Once, on those steps, high 
drama was enacted when a group 
of policemen took refuge from an 
angry crowd. It was the first open 
clash, in Cork City, of the Anglo- 
Irish war—a short affair of brick- 
bats hurled against the police, of 
carbine shots fired in the air; but 
it was the end of a cycle. And I 
looked down on it from my win- 
dow. 

The years passed—a lot of 
them. I was no longer in my 
window, not even in Cork. Still 
the urge persisted, to belong to 
the theatre as the theatre had in 
a way belonged to me. And after 
all the customary toil and 
struggle, I wrote a play that was 
put on. Not in Cork, but in the 
Gaiety in Dublin. Soon it was 
taken on tour . . . to the theatre 
that had been the house next 
door. 


I went down there to see it on 
the Friday. I hadn’t been in Cork 
for quite a while. And as I walked 
from the railway station, right 
beside an Opera House poster on 
a hoarding, I was waylaid by an 
old acquaintance. He greeted me 
with sheer amazement. “ Hello!” 
he cried. “What are you doing 
here?” I looked at the big poster, 
I suppose about twelve feet by 
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THE HOUSE 


six, with my name in capitals 
abaft his eyelids, thinking: 
“Local boy makes good!” 

That night I made a stage 
appearance at curtain fall, and 
looked out on my beloved Opera 
House from a new angle. Now 
the theatre wasn’t empty—it was 
pretty full and the lights were on. 
But it wasn’t the thrill I had ex- 
pected it to be. A little earlier, 
during the second act, I'd opened 
a side exit door. I'd walked out 
on the ramp, to stand looking up 
at the windows of my childhood 
home. 

At my feet was the garden. 


| Above me the windows from 
_which I'd so often looked out, 


listening, watching, wondering. I 
remembered the top notes, the 
applause. Now the applause was 
for my play, for me. But up there, 
behind those windows, there was 
nothing. Nobody to look out and 
say: “Hey, look! He’s done it!” 
Nobody at all. 

From the stage I could see the 
aisle-seat in the pit I'd made my 
own at countless Monday open- 
ings. I could see the Gallery 
where (while my parents sat in 
the Circle) I'd enjoyed The 
Catch of the Season, and even A 
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Little Bit of Fluff, to which I'd 
been forbidden to go; darting out 
of the theatre just before the end 
of the show, to be innocently at 
home in bed before my parents 
returned. 

I remembered the night I'd run 
away from home, and joined the 
army. While I was waiting to be 
drafted to the Curragh Camp, 
I'd spent my last shilling on a 
gallery seat for Madame Pompa- 
dour. Up there, from a window 
in the men’s toilet, 'd dared to 
look across the canyon towards my 
home; and there, in the dining- 
room, I'd seen my father, bend- 
ing over his newspaper, all 
oblivious that his son—his prodi- 
gal son—was watching him, with 
all the heartache of his self- 
inflicted isolation. 

And now, on this night of 
nights that should have been the 
fulfilment of a dream—I felt the 
ache again. 


There may be another theatre 
in Cork, set up upon the ashes of 
the old. I hope there will. But 
when the old Opera House went 
up in flames it took with it some- 
thing of me that cannot be re- 
placed. 


RS. ANDREWS has entirely recovered from her broken 
collarbone, but her face is still in the hands of the doctor. 


Provincial paper 


“ AND now that you’ve spent a year in college, what did you 
find the hardest thing to deal with?” 
“ An old pack of cards, Dad.” 
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UBLIN. PHONE 45631 


Nua-Fhili 


(1942 - 1952) 


Duanaire nua-fhil‘ochta arna chur in eagar ag 


SEAMUS O CEILLEACHAIR 


“Sdér-leabhar an duanaire seo; ach rud is tabhachtai fés, 
sdr-duanaire an leabhar. Corn lan é d fhion na filfochta. 
Is cuma ca hait a leagann ti do mhéar air lasfar soillse 
duit le hdilleacht na bhéarsafochta agus le so-thuigseacht 
na teangan.” —IkisH INDEPENDENT. 


264 Ich.- 7s. Od. 
FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
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The Unity of Our Economic Problem 
(Continued from page 8) 


if the project fails to produce 

| goods for which people overseas 
will pay the economic cost, there 
will not be a flow of exports to pay 
for these extra imports. 

In other words, unless there is 
very close regulation of foreign 
trade, State projects will cause 
trouble with overseas payments if 
they do not meet the rule of pro- 
fitability. Socialists have to act like 
capitalists if they depend on trade 
with a capitalist world. 

The alternative is to reject the 
pessimistic conclusion; and this I 
do. There are many examples of 
profitable enterprise carried on in 
places which seem geographically 
unsuitable, and of communities 
which have offset natural disad- 
vantages by energy and _ intelli- 


_ gence. Neither the narrow valleys 


of Switzerland nor the remoteness 
of New Zealand, nor the shortage 
of land in Japan have prevented 
economic development. 

It does not seem to me impos- 


. sible that energetic enterprise could 


find plenty of opportunities for 
profit in either part of Ireland— 
and this is a case where private 
profit could mean public advan- 
tage. But both countries must 
overcome their shortage of ideas 
and of business ability. What are 
the prospects of this? 

Such a change involves either a 
change of attitude within the 
country, or the bringing in of 
enterprising people from outside. 
There is again no lack of pessi- 


mists to say “ You cannot change 
human nature,” and to point to 
certain enduring characteristics of 
Irish people (such as a tendency 
to be easy-going and amiably 
inefficient) which make the country 
barren soil for the raising of 
business genius. 

There is in both parts of the 
country a failure to realise that the 
fight against poverty and emigra- 
tion will not be won without a 
wartime sense of urgency—a will- 
ingness to take forthright decisions 
quickly, to be incessantly active, 
ready to fail and make mistakes 
and then recover the ground lost. 

The creation of such a sense of 
urgency is a function of national 
leadership. Yet there are signs of 
new life stirring in the South; the 
situation is not yet hopeless. 

But if sufficient Irish enterprise 
does not appear, it must be 
brought from outside. There is 
nothing unusual or wrong about 
this; the Huguenots brought new 
enterprise both to Britain and 
Ulster; more recently the refugees 
from Nazi oppression have assisted 
in the founding of many a busi- 
ness; while nations all over the 
world have been incalculably 
enriched by the business enthu- 
siasm of the Jewish race. 

Northern [Ireland and_ the 
Republic have already received 
considerable assistance from 
branches of foreign companies. 
But the public attitude in both 
countries still falls short of wel- 
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vivid, exciting ‘novel af 
struggle against injustice 


Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in lreland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


A vivid and exciting story of Irish life 
at the beginning of the century. The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by. the 
secret preparations for the Rising, and 


by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath lhe character studies are 
excellent. burke, the people’s demi-god, 


swaying the masses to his will: Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
tionary by choice. This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part they 
played in shaping the destiny of Ireland. 


The author, Patrick Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to% 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
He is the author of several songs, 
including My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
and a book of short stories of Irish life 
entitled The Unmarried Daughter 
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THE UNITY OF OUR 


| coming such developments, the 
' old belief, “branch factories are 


first to close in a depression,” is 
constantly. repeated, and the ad- 
vantages of buying knowledge and 
enterprise from outside are not 
sufficiently realised. 

In a paper to the Statistical and 
Social Inquiry Society I suggested 
that national product or income 
per head was in Northern Ireland 
about 70 per cent. of that in the 
United Kingdom, and in the 
Republic about 50-55 per cent. 
The Economic Survey implies that 
this disparity between North and 
South may be of recent origin, 
since in 1938 Northern Ireland 
incomes per head were also around 
55 per cent. of those for the 
United Kingdom: the product 
ratio would be similar. But in any 
case the product per head in the 
province of Leinster is very much 
the same as that in the Six Coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland. 

The populations of the two 
areas are about the same; each 
contains a great city which, with 
its suburbs, accounts for 40-45 per 
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cent. of the population, The 
greater poverty shown in the 
average figures for the Republic is 
due to the much greater burden 
of the “congested districts” of 
the South and West upon her 
economy. 

There is therefore little founda- 
tion for the pride which even 
enlightened. people in Northern 
Ireland feel at her superiority to 
the poor and inefficient South. 
The economic problems of the 
two areas are much the same. 

Northern Ireland has some ad- 
vantages from the British connec- 
tion (notably in the wartime 
stimulation of agriculture), and has 
recently shown vigour and in- 
genuity in attracting industry. The 
Republic shows more signs of in- 
telligent thinking about the prob- 
lems of the future—notably, for 
instance, in the Department of 
Finance’s recent “ Programme for 
Economic Expansion.” 

But we are both engaged in the 
same fight; it will be long and 
hard, and common-sense suggests 
that we can help each other. 


To be immortal a speech need not be eternal. 


Rev. PatricK McPOoLIn 


A HussBanD should put his foot down when his wife has 
finished vacuuming under it. 


THE next (March) issue of THE IR1sH DiGest will be published on 
Thursday, February 26th. 
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Our Posthag 


WASHINGTON MoNUMENT— DuBLIN—Query 
here from Mrs. Mary Hynes, New York. 
Mary tells us that friends have informed her 
there is a monument to George Washington 
near = Cc ity of Dublin. 

“Well,” writes Mary, “I lived in Dublin 
for 25 years before coming to the States and 
I never heard of such a monument. So just 
to settle a friendly argument, I decided to 
write to the IRisHh Dicest. Can you help me?” 

Your American friends have caught you out 
in vour home town’s history, Mrs. Hynes. 
There is a monument to the famed American 
leader near Dublin. It is situated in the grounds 
of the Oblate House of Studies (Juniorate) 
near Raheny This estate (Belcamp) was 
once owned by Sir Edward Newenham, an 
enthusiastic frend and admirer of George 
Ww ashington, and this friendshiy accounts for 
the “‘ Washington Tower” which still stands 
in the grounds of Belcamp 

On April 20, 1797, Washington, in the course 
of a letter to Sir Edward, alludes thus to 
Belcamp : ‘‘ I should have much pleasure . . . 
in a visit to Bell-Champ, but declining health 
and an earnest longing after retirement during 
the remainder of my life will fix me at Mount 
Vernon, or to a small circle around it, whilst 
I continue upon this theatre.” 


Orecon’s Ortcin—“ Are you aware tnat the 
United States has a state named OREGON ?” 
asks Mr. J. Harold Smith, West 116 Street, 
New York 27, New York. 

“From time to time there are explanations 
of the meaning of the name, usually indicating 
it is of Indian or Spanish origin 

“ O'Hart Irish Pedigrees lists a family named 
Dunne, Chiefs in the Queen's County (now 
Leix). No. 123 in this pedigree is Teige 
O'Doyne, of Castlebrae, Queen’s County 

Prince of OREGON and chief of his name, 
living in 1593. 

“I believe it could be proved that one of 
the exploring parties sent to Oregon in the 
earlier days of western settlement saw similarities 
in. the Oregon scenery, etc., to his home area 
of OREGON in Ireland. Anyway, anything 
wrong in claiming Oregon the State was named 
for Oregon in Ireland ? ’ 

Very interesting, Mr. Smith. Have we an 
Indian reader to take up the challenge ? 


PrN-PaLs WANTED :—The next letter comes 
from Seton Hall University, Newark, New 
Jerse James Lowney is at present studying 
ther and in an interesting letter he tells us 
that he hopes to qualify for journalism and make 
his career in newspaper reporting 

James's parents left their native homes in 
Cork and Derry to seek a new world in the 
Ln:ted States some thirty years ago. Like most 
enugrants, they have not forgotten the land 
they left behind them. Reading between the 
lines of their son’s letter, you can see they have 


instilled their love of Ireland into their family. 
“It's my turn to visit the Emerald Isle next 
year, and I would like to correspond with some 
rish boys and girls around my own age, which 
is 18 years,” says Jim. 


An editorial philatelist promptly pocketed the 
colourful envelope which came to the Postpag 
from John Franklin Barnes. John comes from 
Macao, which, our geographical experts sey, 
is a flourishing port in the territory of South 
China. Now it isn’t every day we get letters 
from South China, so we disregarded the routine 
of putting it at the end of the bag and opened 
it without further ado. 

a". we find, is looking for an Irish pen- 
pal in his or her early ‘twenties. Hobbies: 
sports, books and stamps. ‘The address is: 
3 Rua do Tap Siac, Macao, South China, 

Another chance to improve internation 
relations ! 


Twelve-year-old Mary Kathleen McMahon, 
who tells us that the IrR1sH DiGest is her fav. 
ourite monthly magazine, also wants a pen-pal, 
Her address is : 4139 Wentworth Ave., Minnea- 
polis 9, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Co. Cork’s WEAKNESS :—Browsing through 
Johanna G. Kohl's Ireland, published in 1843, 
a Kerry reader came across the following account 
of the Irish : 

“The Kerry men are intelligent ; the 
Limerick people good-looking and polite ; the 
Dublin people are obliging and hospitable, and 
the most polite and refined of all the Irish. 

“** And what are the Cork people ?* asked I 
of my travelling companion. 

“* Rather sharp!’ he replied. ‘ They are 
distinguished from all the other Irish by a 
peculiar, keen, ironical Rumour. They socn 
discover anyone's weak side and are merciless 
in the use of their fine but cutting sarcasms.’ 

And have the Cork people themselves no 
weak side ? 

** Oh, yes,’—and while my friend was still 
considering what he should say to that, a dread- 
ful noise broke out from one of the Temperance 
bands which perambulate the streets of Cork 
at night; and, it being Saturday evening, the 
musicians were followed by a crowd of people, 
showing me that one of the weak sides of the 
Cork people must be their ears.’ 

We gather that our Kerry triend was particu- 
larly pleased with that first paragraph ! 


* 


PAGING PaTRICK KAVANAGH :—The recent New 
York newspaper strike gave Public Relations 
Officer Michael McAuliffe an opportunity to 
get acquainted with the IrisH DiGcest. Assuring 
us that he enjoved our publication, Michael, 
who was born in New York, tells us that he was 
not altogether pleased with one article about 
his native city. Quoting :— 

‘Although not a regular reader of your 
publication, our current newspaper strike has 
caused me to read various publications which 
I do not read ordinarily. The Digest 


was one of these and I would like vou to know 
that I enjoyed several of the articles in the 
current issue. 

* But one article struck me as being far from 
and sincerely written. 
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dread- 


article, ‘ New York Panorama,’ 
Kavanagh, amazed me, literally. 

“ As an Irish-American, or more properly, 
an American of Irish extraction, I have earned 
my living at a typewriter for several years now 
and, assuming that you won't mind a minor 
tour de force, would like to offer a small critique 
of Mr. Kavanagh's article : 

“He says he t a ‘false impression’ of 
New York from the films. In heaven's name, 
I've seen dozens of films on Africa both 
factually and fictionally based but, never having 
been there, I certainly won't hold it against 
Africa when and if I arrive there to find my 
film-gotten impressions were erroneous. 

“ Mr. Kavanagh's lack of geographic know- 
ledge as to where New York lies in proximity 
to the Atlantic Ocean, etc., is certainly no fault 
of New York's, but might reflect to his in- 
attentiveness in ‘school whenever he studied the 
geography of the New World. - 

“ For some years now I have been associ- 
ated with the wine and spirit industry. Mr. 
Kavanagh's contention that 500 ‘top class 
New York drinkers’ could consume 66,000 
ap gallons of Irish whiskey indicates that 

not paying attention during his mathe- 
matics or arit tic classes, either. 

“ And his feeling that only the rich and the 
idle rich drink whiskey is simply the statement 
of a man trying to be cute or trying to pander 
to a very low mentality. If only the rich drank 
whiskey, then the thousands upon thousands 
of taverns, hotels, cafés, clubs and other busi- 
nesses and institutions, which sell enough wine 
and spirit products to make alcoholic taxes in 
the U.S. second only to the amount achieved 
phrough Income Taxes, could not exist. 

“And as for first and second generation 
Irishmen not being able to afford whiskey, let 
me tell you, sirs, that I originated in the lower 
middle class and there was more whiskey avail- 
able than was needed, all too often. And 
America’s literati are not a bunch of drunks. 
As you are no doubt aware, writing for a living 
is a serious business, and one would not make 
much money if one were ‘three sheets in the 
wind’ half the time, or drawing aside curtains 
looking for a hidden bottle. 

‘When Mr. Kavanagh speaks of a party 
interrupted by the superintendent's wife, let 
me at ven that this is an English-speaking 
country and no Russian would be needed to 
translate the mutterings of the lady janitress 
and, furthermore, no lease is ended in the 
United States because you throw a party. Our 
late Senator McCarthy's efforts to the con- 
trary, this is still a nation of law, not of men 
or even of janitresses 

* Sirs, I am not an American chauvinist who 
thinks our country is perfect; the streets are 
not paved with gold, you must work for a living. 
But America has been good to many Irish- 
Americans who have achieved much in our 

lic life and have distinguished themselves 
in the worlds of medicine, literature, finance 
and various other fields of endeavour. 

“1 do not think that a very superficial, | 
might even say mildly bigoted, article about 
America is a good way to preserve the amity 
between our nations that has existed to our 
mutual benefit for so long a time.” 

Glad to publish your letter, Michael. The 
views expressed by Mr. Kavanagh are, of course, 
— is own and do not necessarily rep-esent 


by Mr. Patrick 


Tre Wurte Horse Did any of your readers 
ever hear the legend of the hite Horse of 
Churchill, Co. Donegal?“ asks Mrs. Madge 
McRory, Co. Antrim. “ | have heard bits and 
scraps of the legend, recalled by my mother. 
Can you give me the authentic version ? ~ 

Yes, Churchill has a tradition since the time 
of Colmcille that it will never be without a 
white horse. It is said that Saint Colmcille, 
who was born at Gartan, near Churchill, w 
once fleeing at dead of night after a battle in 
Co. Sligo. In Churchill he spied a white horse 
in the pitch blackness of the night, mounted it, 
and so escaped his pursuers. 

As a token of thanks he blessed Churchill 
and promised that it would never be without 
its white horse. 

It is said that in the 1900's a local landlord 
took the only white horse in the district to sell 
it at a nearby fair, deliberately to break the 
tradition. As he crossed the parish line with 
the horse going to the fair, a white foal was born 
in a Churchill farm. And Churchill has always 
had its white horse. 


* 


STILL MORE AROUT SHERIDAN !—We are indebted 
to Ohio reader, Jim McCartan, for this Irish- 
American anecdote. Quoting : 

“In several issues you have carried stories 
about General Phil Sheridan of American Civil 
War fame. Because of that, I thought you might 
be interested in an episode of his early life that 
changed the course of his entire future. This 
was told to me about sixty years ago by an old 
Union veteran who nad fought with Sheridan's 
cavalry. 

“The Congressman in the district in Ohio 
where the Sheridan family lived had an appoint- 
ment coming up for a cadet to West Point. 

“* Pat Sheridan, Phil’s father, was a section 
foreman, and lived in Limerick, the Irish 
settlement in Somerset, Ohio. 

“There ‘ere two well-to-do families in 
Somerset wuo were liberal contributors to the 
Congressman's campaign expenses and they 
both had sons eligible for the appointment. 
Naturally they both demanded that their boy 
be selected. The Congressman tried his best to 
reach a compromise, but both families remained 
adamant. 

“ After a session with both families the Con- 
ressman stopped in a saloon on his way home. 
de became confidential with the bartender and 

explained his dilemma. He was faced"with the 
relentless opposition of the family that he turned 
down. 

“The bartender, an Irishman from 
* Limerick,’ said to the Congressman, ‘ Tell 'em 

both to go to hell and appoint Pat Sheridan’s 
kid, Phil. The redhead is the smartest kid in 
school.” 

“The Congressman, feeling his political 
goose was cooked regardless of what action he 
took, accepted the suggestion. The audacity of 
the action appealed to the miners, farmers and 
others in the district and the Congressman was 
re-elected by a substantial majority. 

“And that’s how Phil Sheridan got into 
West Point, according to my old soldier's story. 
Some Ohio histories verify the story, maybe 
not as detailed as related by the old soldier to 
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Songs of 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
accompaniment: Spinning 
Whee!/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Congs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The — 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

CALLOWGLASS CEIL! BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Rocrin’ Fire. 

TEP 59 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


Ireland 


* ., » all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


ing, ireland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


CRANGE AND BLUE — Richari 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

CRANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($i.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 
7ER 5054, 16/- ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If | were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 


ust send remittance plu; 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
ef the records required. 
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NOW ON SALE 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


THE SIGN IN THE SKY 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 


THE LOVE CONNOISSEUR 
JOHN COLLIER 


A TIRED HEART 
JAMES RONALD 


THE DEATH TRAIL 
‘JACK LONDON 


NOT THE RUNNING TYPE 
HENRY SLESAR 


THE SECOND CHANCE 
THOMAS WALSH 


ELLERY QUEEN'S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 26s. Od. Post free 


From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office : | FURNIVAL STREET, E£.C.4 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


2/- 
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WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (2) 


The Custom House 


The Custom House is perhaps 
the architectural jewel of Dublin. 
It dates from the late eighteenth 
century, and was designed by 
James Gandon, the greatest of 
Irish architects. 


Tun at the 
Guinness Brewery 


This vast aluminium ferment- 
ing tun is one of many fascinating 
sights at St. James’s Gate Brewery. 
i When it iS full, the head of the 
2 fermenting Guinness is four or 
e live fect deep. The sheer size of 
Mo everything is one of the chief im- 

pressions of visitors; another is 

how ancient skills are happily 
married to modern engineering. 


"ee eee 
fi 

n round the Brewery by qualified guides, on 
and 3 p.m., on Saturdays at 11 a.m 
Children under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is closed 
public holidays 


YOU'VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 


WHEN YOU'VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
G.£.2261 


Made ana Printed m Irelana by Canute, & Co., LTp. Parkgate Printing Works, Dublin, 
hepublte of Ireland and Publishea by C. 1 Fatton Ltp 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
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